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This work includes, in one general alphabetical list, all who have any definite 
position, whether arising from hereditary rank, or from any recognised Title or 
Order conferred upon them by the Sovereign; Peers and all their children; 
Baronets, Members of Parliament, and of the higher grades of the Military, 
Naval and Colonial Services; all Bishops, Deans and Archdeacons (but-only of 
England) ; all the Deputy-Lieutenants and County Magistrates of England and 
Wales, Qucen’s Counsel, Serjeants-at-Law, Royal Academicians, Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents of Learned Societies, County Court Judges, the great Landowners 
of the United Kingdom, and the Owners of Principal Seats in the English 
Counties. 
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a The circulation of the work is principally among the classes whose names are 
1 oe recorded in its pages, and has been steadily increasing each year since it has been in 
: the hands of the present proprietors. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


TWO AUTOBIOGRAPHIES : 


MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE AND SIR RI CHARD TEMPLE. 


THE charm of Mr. Serjeant Ballantine’s book’—and its very con- 


siderable success indicates that it has a charm—lies in its genuine 
autobiographic character. We may say at once that, judged as 
a writer, Mr. Serjeant Ballantine is nowhere, and, judged by 
any rule of art, his work would altogether fail to be ‘classed as 
a literary composition. He is also, considered as an individual, 
a kind of personage about whom we fail to lash ourselves into 
the slightest enthusiasm. He occasionally tells stories that are 
well known, and occasionally tells them twice over, and some 
of his “experiences” are not particularly to his credit. Still 
it is the talk, both genuine and genial, of a man of the world, 
and of one who has attained a considerable success, whatever 
may be its worth, in his own chosen walk of life. It would be 
unreasonable to expect that a clever speaker should be a good 
writer as well. Not many persons have successfully achieved such 
a combination. Even when such a combination has been proxi- 
mately attained, there is a tendency in the speech to smell of the 
lamp, and the tendency in the book to run into the diffuseness of 
oratory. We will not pay Serjeant Ballantine’s oratory the bad 
compliment of saying that he has produced a work of letters. 
We entirely acquit his volumes, as well as his speeches, of any 
smell of the lamp. The general character of his work is scrappi- 
ness, but we are bound to say that his scraps mount up to 
something considerable in the total, and they are valuable 





1 Some Experiences of a Barrister’s Life. By Mr. Serjeant Ballantine. Two Vols. 
Richard Bentley & Son, London 1882. 
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both in what they relate and in what they suggest and infer. 
They will have a special interest for those readers who have 
some acquaintance with the ground over which the author 
travels. 

When Serjeant Ballantine favours us with what he probably 
considers gems of literary criticism, or gives us reminiscences of 
music halls and green rooms and gaming-tables, or even when he 
ventures on the hallowed ground of the recollections of his child- 
hood we will ask him to take our word for it—which of course 
he will decline to do—that he is trivial and uninteresting. When 
he gives us his reminiscences of the Bench and the Bar, and of 
many a cause célébre in which he has been engaged, he never fails 
to stimulate and partially gratify a legitimate curiosity. ‘Some of 
his remarks are of great value, and ought to be weighed carefully 
in the quarters to which they apply. Probably the fusion of Law 
and Equity was a very good thing, but it seems hardly a good 
thing that equity judges, without any experience in criminal law, 
should have to try difficult casés of crime. This is a point on 
which Serjeant Ballantine speaks with authority. “A course is 
being adopted,” he says, “ by which ultimately both the public and 
the profession will grievously suffer in the administration of 
justice.” He argues that an equity judge has no experience in 
the oral examination of witnesses, and his mind has been applied 
to a totally different kind of business to that which he meets in 
the criminal courts. ‘ Let my readers picture to themselves the 
life of a fellow creature, possibly assailed by perjury, ~ Ppa. 
upon the practical knowledge of an equity judge assisted by 
junior counsel. I was myself present when this actually Satine, 
—The public have had their attention called to two recent cases 
connected with the administration of criminal law. Both of them 
happen to have been tried by the same judge, whose intellect is of 
the highest order, and before whom it has repeatedly been my 
pleasure to practice. He was selected from the highest ranks of 
the:-Chancery bar. In the first of these cases a prisoner was left 
for execution. The colleague of the judge fortunately entertained 
doubts, and inquiries were readily instituted, and the result was the 
discovery of the man’s innocence; in another case, two men had 
undergone a long term of imprisonment, part only of a much 
longer sentence, well deserved if they- had been guilty. They 
have been shown to be perfectly innocent, pardoned and recom- 
pensed.” Mr. Serjeant Ballantine argues strongly in favour of 
a Court of Criminal Appeal. His argument appears to us to be 
irresistibly strong. The matter is one which has been vaguely 
discussed for many years, and it is now high time that the question 
should come prominently to the front. The scandal might then 
be avoided of murder cases being tried over again, irregularly, in 
the office of the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
There is also a great deal of attention due to what he says on the 
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subject of the police. He is deliberately of opinion that the 
evidence given by the police ought to be viewed with a con 
siderable amount of caution. He is also of opinion that th: 
police are not sufficiently protected, by adequate punishments 
being meted to those from whom they may have received sever: 
injuries. The present writer knew the case of a worthy man, wh 
gave up his position in the police force because he found that. in 
criminal cases he was expected to spedk with precision to things 
which were beyond his exact knowledge. Mr. Serjeant Ballantin: 
gives the following curious incident. “One night late—it migh' 
be early morning—lI was in Piccadilly, and, attracted by a gather- 
ing of people, I came upon a policeman struggling with a drunken 
powerful woman, she had either fallen or been thrown down, and 
he had fallen upon her. There were expressions of indignation 
being muttered by the persons around, and a row seemed im 
minent. I touched the officer lightly upon the shoulder, saying, 
‘Why do you not spring your rattle ? You will hurt the woman. 
He jumped up, and seizing me by the collar, said, ‘I take you into 
custody for obstructing me in the execution of my duty.’ | 
remained perfectly passive, and in the meanwhile another constab|; 
had come up and had seized the woman, whom he was handling 
very roughly. At this moment Sir Alexander Cockburn, then 
Attorney-General, who was returning from the House of Commons, 
appeared upon the scene, and seeing a woman, as he thought il! 
used, remonstrated in indignant language with the officer, upon 
which the constable who had hold of me stretched out his othe: 
arm-—whether reaching Sir Alexander or not I could not see—and 
said, ‘I arrest you also !” ‘Arrest me,’ exclaimed the astonished 
Attorney-General, ‘what for?’ ‘Oh,’ said my captor, ‘for many 
things. You are well known to the police.’ The odd thing was 
that when, as in this case, the police were so obviously in th: 
wrong, some military man went up to the officer and said, 
have seen everything, you are quite in the right, [.am ready to 
give evidence. Here is my card.’ One thing, however, the gentle- 
man had not seen, which was very important—the commencement 
of the fray.” It is a curious fact of bygone days, that if a polic: 
magistrate did not support the police in their decisions, he was 
liable to receive an intimation that his retirement would be 
accepted, and his valuable services rewarded with a.pension. The 
Serjeant makes some serious imputations on the character of the 
police, in the crowded sin-haunted thoroughfares of the West End, 
within a recent period, and even at the present day. 

The author does not give us much account of his gradual rise 
into professional business. He seems to have had a hard fight 
at first, and to have fought very loyally and valiantly. In his 
first. half-year he made four guineas and a half; in his second year 
thirty guineas; in his third year seventy-five. His largest fee by 
far was for the Gaekwar of Baroda, for which he received, we pare e, 
UU 2 
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ten thousand pounds. He complains, with great. frankness, of the 
conduct of the Indian Government in that case, and we believe the 
complaint is reasonably founded. Some of his first professional 
gains went to the gambling-table, where he had better luck than 
he deserved. He relates, however, the case of a magistrate who 
would stick at the gambling-table till the hour came when he 
had to take his place in the seat of justice. In those early days 
Ballantine owned one-sixth of a laundress, a fraction of a clerk, and 
a minute share of a sitting-room in an assize town. He first joined 
those obscure hunting-fields of the law called the Middlesex Ses- 
sions, so peculiarly uninteresting to the general reader in its 
vulgar monotony of licences and criminal charges. He also joined 
the Central Criminal Court andthe Home Circuit. The Old Bailey is, 
perhaps, one of the seediest and most debasing places in the country. 
We have heard of a man who looked into the court one day and 
came away declaring that the only respectable person in the whole 
place was the prisoner. The old style of things at the Old Bailey 
is graphically described : “The city judges rushing from the table 
to take their seats upon the bench, the leading counsel scurrying 
after them, the jokes of the table scarcely out of their lips, and the 
amount of wine drunk not rendered less apparent from having been 
drunk quickly. There were two luxurious dinners provided, one 
at three o’clock and the other at five.” That reverend gentleman, 
the Ordinary of Newgate, was expected to partake of both, and did 
not disappoint expectation. Theodore Hook’s picture of Gilbert 
Gurney going to the Old Bailey to eat marrow pudding and hear 
sentences could hardly be surpassed. One thing Serjeant Ballan- 
tine omits to mention—the inhuman and ferocious sentences that 
used to be passed. Prisoners used to be hung up by the gang 
in front of Newgate for comparatively trivial offences. In the 
great, quarrel between society and the criminal, if criminals have 
injured society, society has often taken a truly criminal ven- 
geance against them. Most of Serjeant Ballantine’s stories 
belong to the classic regions of the Central Criminal Court. He 
tells once more the often teld story of Courvoisier’s murder of 
Lord William Russell. The story is important as furnishing a 
lasting text on the subject of the morality of advocacy. Charles 
Philipps solemnly declared his client, Courvoisier, was innocent, 
when he practically had his confession in his pocket. No such 
declarations are permissible to counsel. Yet Campbell did much 
. the same thing in the case of Lord Melbourne, and Serjeant Shee 
in Palmer’s. The Serjeant does not like Campbell. It is amusing 
to compare what he says about Campbell with what Campbell says 
about himself in his Autobiography. He devotes a chapter to 
the subject of Campbell’s “ irritability.” ‘I remember upon one 
occasion, during the speech of a very able counsel, now a judge, 
that, after having shown many signs of irritability, his lordship 
could no longer keep his seat, but, getting up, marched up and 
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down the bench, casting at intervals the most furious glances «at 
the imperturbable counsel, and at last, folding his arms across his 
face, leant, as’ if in absolute despair, against the wall.” “The 
danger attendant on Lord Campbell’s politeness was amusingly illus- 
trated by a remark made by the crier of the court to a friend, at the 
commencement of this case | Palmer’s]. His lordship had said 
with great suavity of manner, ‘let the prisoner be accommodated 
with achair.’ ‘He means to hang him,’ said the crier.” Serjeant 
Ballantine has some mention of a judge, very well known in his 
day as a hanging-judge, but now almost forgotten, the late Baron 
Gurney. ‘He had earned the reputation of being a very pitiless 
judge, and his manner at times was almost brutal.” He it was to 
whom Serjeant Wilkins, according to Mr. Ballantine, once alluded 
thus: “ There exist those upon the bench who have the character 
of convicting-judges. I do not envy their reputation in this world 
or their fate hereafter.” The old judge felt this invective acutely, 
but let us hope that it was not deserved. We will present Mr. Ser- 
jeant Ballantine with an anecdote of Mr. Baron Gurney. A man was 
convicted of burglary and was promptly sentenced to be transported 
for life. “ Thank you, my lord,” said the fellow, impudently, “that’s 
all I wanted.” Old Gurney turned and glared upon the prisoner. 
“You needn’t thank me,” he exclaimed, “ I’d hang you if I could. 
Unfortunately the law does not now allow me. But if I could |! 
would hang you.” Our author tells an amusing story of Mr. 
Justice Williams. He was a capital shot, and astonished those 
who were with him by his prowess in a friend’s preserves. A game- 
keeper whispered confidentially to another, “ They tell me this ’ere 
gent isa judge: I'll take my Bible oath he has been a poacher.” 
He considers that Chief Justice Erle “was very obstinate, and 
when once he had formed an opinion it was almost impossible to 
get him to change it.” He tells, however, a charming anecdote 
respecting him. ‘ He was presiding in the Civil Court at North- 
ampton, and was obliged to direct a jury against some poor people, 
who had been scandalously but legally swindled. To them the 
result was absolute ruin. On the following morning an elderly 
gentleman on horseback made his appearance in the alley where 
the sufferers resided. This was Sir William Erle. He gave them 
some very good advice, and with it a sum of money that replaced 
them in their old position.” Baron Alderson is mentioned-—a very 
humane judge, and almost nervous when trying capital cases. We 
may inform our author that the late Baron Channell actually took 
to his bed and became quite ill when he had to try a murder case. 
Alderson’s father was an eminent physician. “ The combined talent 
of the two generations has centred in a female branch.” The allu- 
sion, of course, is to the present Marchioness of Salisbury, who was 
a Miss Alderson. 

The Serjeant meets a considerable number of celebrated people, 
but he only meets most of them once or’ twice, and accordingly 
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his reminiscences are very slight. At Homburg he was intro- 
duced to the Prince of Wales, “from whom since that time 
I have met with many instances of kindly feeling.” He tells us 
with pardonable pride, that the Prince has been his guest at the 
Garrick Club. He met Lord Beaconsfield at a dinner party. “ T had 
no conversation with him, and, indeed, he was very silent.” He had 
some legal business with the late Emperor when he was Prince 
Louis Napoleon, who did not, however, leave a favourable im- 


pression on his mind. “ It seemed to me that he shrouded himself 


with a solemn air, as if he were thinking profoundly, but that 
really it arose from a slowness of comprehension.” He met him 
when Emperor in the Bois de Boulogne, and was cordially recog- 
nised. He met Greville of the “ Memoirs ” celebrity. ‘ He talked 
agreeably, but said very little, and seemed somewhat bored.” Once 
he had the privilege of travelling for a few days in Belgium with 
Lord Macaulay and Mr. Ellis. “There was no subject about 
which he talked that he was not eloquent and instructive upon, 
and I did not at all regret that, during the time I was in his 
company, I myself was constrained to preserve almost uninter- 
rupted silence.” In respect to Lord Lytton his reminiscences 
are more full and interesting. Lord Lytton had, as might be 
expected, a great taste for criminal incidents, which he contrived 
to work up in his novels. Our author claims that he contributed 
incidents to Petham, The Disowned, Lucretia, and What will 
he do with vt. We give the following: “ Lord Lytton was very 
fond of whist, and he and I both belonged to the well-known 
Portland Club, in which were to be found many of the celebrated 


players of the day. He never showed the slightest disposition of 


a gambler. He played the game well, and without excitement or 
since , and apparently his whole attention was concentrated upon 
but it was curious to see that at every interval which occurred in 
a rubbers he would rush off to a writing-table, and, with equally 
concentrated attention, proceed with some literary work until 
called again to take his place at the whist table. There was a 
member of the club, a very harmless inoffensive man, of the name 
of Townend, for whom Lord Lytton entertained a mortal anti- 
pathy, and he would never play whilst that gentleman was in the 
room. He firmly believed that it brought him bad luck. I was 
witness to what may be termed an odd coincidence. One after- 
noon while Lord Lytton was playing, and had enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted run of luck, it suddenly turned, upon which he exclaimed, 
‘] am sure that Mr. Townend has come into the club!’ Some 
three minutes afterwards, just time enough to ascend the stairs, 
in walked this unlucky personage. Lord Lytton, as soon as the 
rubber was over, left the table, and did not renew the play.” 
We continue our gleanings from Serjeant Ballantine’s Recol- 
lections. He practiced before a bribery committee in the House 
of Commons, in which Mr. Brassey, the member for Hastings, was 
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petitioned against. ‘1 trust that I may be forgiven for mention- 
ing that I received the greatest assistance from suggestions given 
me by Mrs. Brassey; she showed the greatest acuteness, and |! 
consider that, the result, which was ultimately given in favour of 
her husband, was in great measure due to her exertions.” 


A certain Serjeant Spankie got married, and the Laureate of 


the mess of the Home Circuit thus commemorated the event :— 


‘“ When Miss Smith was twenty 
She had lovers in plenty ; 
When Miss Smith got older 
Her lovers got colder 
Then came Serjeant Spankie 
And Miss Smith said Thankie.” 


Smith, of course, was not the voung lady’s real name. Our author 


hasa vacehiies of the once notorious Chisholm: Anstey. To get rid of 


Anstey the Government made him Attorney-General at Hong Kong, 
and he celebrated the night before that fixed for his departure by 
breaking the heads of a couple of policemen, and thus nearly lost 
his appointment. Sir Richard Temple, in his last work, mentions 
him as a man who came over to plead a case in India, and did a good 
deal of political mischief. Mr. Ballantine has one or two notes on 
the Tichborne case, although he is, of course, very properly reticent. 
He says that the case might have been closed almost as soon as 
begun, if the counsel for the family had brought forward the tattoo 
marks. He dwells on the marvellous cross-examination by the 
present Lord Coleridge. “This learned counsel seemed to lay in a 
fresh stock of ammunition ever y evening, commencing a vigorous 
discharge each successive morning.” We believe it is a fact that 

Mr. Justice Bowen, who was the junior counsel in the case, though 
he hardly opened his mouth during the trial, worked up the case 
against the “ Claimant ” night by night in a most astonishing 


way. There are some touching allusions to the sufferings of 


eminent men, noticeably Sir John Karslake: “ He broke down 
from over-conscientiousness. He was never satisfied that he had 
done enough for a client, and he wore himself out by labour and 
anxiety. Similarly we are told of Lord Truro (familiarly known to 
the bar as Tow-row) that “his earnest and anxious attention to 
work brought on, as it did with Sir John Karslake, severe 
neuralgia, which resulted, as was probably the case with the 
latter gentleman, in softening of the brain.” Once, when 
engaged as counsel, he obtained permission to plead without his 
wig in consequence of acute suffering, and other barristers, 
under similar cirumstances, have been allowed to do so in a 
sitting posture. One pleasant experience was at Farnham 
Castle when, as guests of the Bishop of Winchester, m«ny red 
coats from Aldershot used to mingle with the black ones. ‘The 
Bishop was very fond of his garden, and with him and enjoy- 
ing his simple thoughts and polished conversation and sharing, 
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as I did, his love for birds and flowers, I have passed many an 
hour that in a circuit town would have hung heavy on my 
hands.” Lord Coleridge, in a note to his father’s life of John 
Keble, relates that, under similar circumstances, he would go 
to Hursley to have a quiet Sunday with the great poet of the 
Church of England. 

Indirectly Mr. Ballantine’s book impinges on various important 
questions. One of these is the death penalty. So far from 
desiring its abrogation, our author would rather extend it. He 
would have it not only for murder but also for intent to murder. 
Mr. Ballantine omits to mention that until lately this was the law 
of the land. The late Mr. Justice Crompton, a singularly mild 
and humane judge, thought it his duty to leave for execution a 
villain who had committed a peculiarly ferocious assault with 
intent to murder. After this man’s punishment the Act which 
allowed it was silently abrogated by Parliament. Our author 
writes: “Of one thing I have no doubt, that there is no 
example of a criminal, under a capital sentence, who would not 
with joy exchange the penalty for any other form of punish- 
ment known to our law.” Mr. Serjeant Ballantine gives his 
nineteenth chapter the title of “ Inequalities of Sentences.” This 
opens up a very striking and important subject. But having just 
started it in a single page, more swo, he turns aside to various 
anecdotes and discussions that have nothing at all to do with the 
subject. He might, too, have said so much about it. There is a 
glaring inequality of sentences in cases of offences against pro- 
perty as compared with cases against the person. One man will get 
years of penal servitude for a trifling theft, and another will get 
only a few weeks for a frightful assault. Then some judges get 
a character for severity and others for leniency, and there is 
much more incertitude than there ought to be in matters of 
penalty. He has the following interesting remark, which is 
valuable as coming from a person of his manifold experience: 
“During my experience I have rarely known a_ thoroughly 
innocent person convicted, although there are certain charges 
scarcely sustained by strict evidence, but which carry with them 
a moral conclusion, and in which juries are apt to reject law and 
yield to prejudice; but little evil arises from such results, and 
substantial justice is obtained.” 

This is satisfactory as far as it goes, but the reflection arises 
how many scamps Serjeant Ballantine must have been instru- 
mental in letting loose on the world. The present writer was 
well acquainted with a barrister who once had a large practice 
at the Old Bailey, the late Joseph Payne, an extremely good 
man, who ought to have found a place in these pages. Payne 
one day showed him a whole heap of briefs for the defence, 
each of them endorsed Not Guilty. On our expressing sympathy 
with this large number of unjustly accused persons he gave us 
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to understand that a verdict of Not Guilty by no means implied 
the fact of Not Guilty. When Payne was made a judge at Mid- 
dlesex Sessions he distinguished himself by the severity of his 
sentences on his former friends. He would argue, however, that 
he did this in their own interest, a long sentence giving them 
a chance of reformation, whereas a short sentence would give 
them no such chance at all. Into such serious considerations, 
however, the learned Serjeant does not enter at any length. We 
hope he may yet give us some more chapters of anecdote, and 
also some ripened results of his manifold experience. 


Another work of Recollections, and so far of a very similar kind, is 
Sir Richard Temple’s Men and Events of My Tvme wm India.’ That 
is to say there is a strong autobiographic vein in the work, and 
Baroda is a common meeting place for both. Sir Richard Temple’s 
work is infinitely more important than Serjeant Ballantine’s, but 
such is the perversity of human nature that we prefer Serjeant 
Ballantine’s. It is enough to say that Sir Richard has not got a 
single good story in the whole course of his narrative. It is a 
more damaging criticism to say that the language is of such 
a guarded and moderated kind that Sir Richard either says nothing 
at all or loads each subject of his remark with panegyric. 

Yet the work is an extremely valuable one of its class. Sir 
Richard gives a genuine, careful account of three-and-thirty years 
spent in India. He visited nearly every part of the country, and 
was brought into close connection with many men of mark who 
have stamped their names on the History of British India. He 
went from Rugby to Haileybury before he went to India, and in 
India he met his old Rugby master, who had become Bishop Cotton. 

His account of the two Lawrences is drawn ina very high style of 
historical portraiture, somewhat reminding us of the Clarendonian 
gallery. The two illustrious brothers did not agree very well, but 
they were essentially par nobile fratrum. It would be hard to say 
on which side Sir Richard strikes the balance, but he knew most of 
John Lawrence, who was his chief, and to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached. He forcibly brings out Lord Lawrence’s earnest zeal in 
the cause of Indian Missions, and he clearly endorses them himself. 
His portrait of the Marquis of Dalhousie is a striking one. In his 
way that great Viceroy was “every inch a King.” He does not 
believe that Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexation hastened the 
mutiny. ‘The great cause, according to Lord Lawrence, was that 
the Sepoys had become too numerous and powerful in proportion 
to the European army. They naturally wished to displace their 
masters and set up a National Government. Most readers will 
turn with interest to the sketches of the different Governor- 
Generals, of whom Sir Richard knew so much personally. Canning 








"Men and Events of My Time in India. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart. John Murray. 
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is * the Just ;” Lord Mayo singularly vindicated the high estimate 
which Mr. Disraeli formed of him when he sent him out, a compara- 
tively unknown man, to rule British India. Like Canning’s, his 
was a great career ‘prematurely closed. People in the East 
wondered who was to be the next Governor-General. One day 
a steamer from England touched at Ceylon, and a boat put off to 
make the enquiry. The answer was “John Lawrence, and he is 
on board.” Lord Northbrook is characterised as one of the greatest 
of financiers. Lord Lytton’s proceedings are carefully detailed, 
but nothing is said about his political or literary career, and, of 
course, the book does not deal in the least degree with the small 
talk of Calcutta. 

There are many other portraits, slight and sketchy though they 
prove, in the course of this thick volume. Bishop Milman receives 
a mention. He was a good stroke at Oxford, and we may add on 
the river at Marlow, and on one occasion, when Sir Richard was 
penetrating through some unknown waters in his government, as 
his custom was, the bishop became stroke oar, and resumed his old 
work very effectively. Milman was very favourably distinguished 
among bishops for his catholic and cosmopolitan spirit.“ At Cal- 
cutta, almost every religion in the world is more or less repre- 

sented; so, occasionally, at. the Bishop’s soirées, there used to be 
gathered the ministers of all these religions, and the liberal 
sympathy thus evinced produced much moral effect.” Norman 
Macleod has given an account of the famous meetings. It is in- 
teresting to compare with this a passage in the Life of Bishop 
Milman, published a few years ago. Native Christian ladies in 
white veils, Armenian and Gueck : priests, Parsees, and strangers 
from many parts of India, or even from the far East, like the King 
of Siam, used to be present at these assemblies, which, from the 
gorgeous dress of the natives, their splendid turbans and jewels, 
formed a striking and britinat scene in the beautiful house, with 
its wide verandahs, which the liberality of Bishop Wilson had given 
to the see of Calcutta. Sir Richard gives sketches of many re- 
markable men in the Civil Service of Tndia, and those who were 
sent out on special missions from England. Amongst these were 
the members of the legal council, such as Sir H. 8. Maine and 
Mr. Stephen, also great financiers—Wilson, of the Hconomast, 
and Samuel Laing. ‘Wilson was the first and the greatest of the 
scientific economists who visited India. He did great things, and 
he was on the eve of achieving still greater. He was full of 
energy and alacrity, but he came to India late, and he did not 
make sufficient allowances for the insidious nature of the climate. 
He succumbed rapidly at last to its fatal influence. His counte- 
nance had become emaciated in the extreme; “he looked as if he 
had been starved to death by illness, as Lord Canning thus described 
his illness to me afterwards.” Of Lord C anning, himself, Sir Richard 
tells us that he was sallow, toilworn, and grief stricken, when, 
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on the steps of Government House, at Calcutta, he met his 
successor, Lord Elgin, gay, ruddy-faced, and buoyant. He died in 
London a few months after he had returned home. “ Whe n 
warned by his physician of his approaching end, he said, ‘ What, s 
soon!’ and then quietly turned his face to the ‘wall to die.” Two 
years later Lord Elgin died. The following is one of the few touches 
of contemporary biography which Sir Richard Temple gives us. 
He is speaking of Lord Lawrence. “ He felt regret during the last 
weeks of his stay at Simla, at leaving a spot of wondrous beauty, 
where he had for several years established his government. In that 
autumnal season the place was seen at its very best, and every 
Sunday afternoon I used to go out for a walk with him, and talk 
over old times and events. Though not specially educated in art, 
he had naturally a keen eye for the beauties of nature, having in 
this respect much s« nsibility, which always affected him, though 
he seldom gave expression to it. On one of these afternoons we 
ascended a hill named ‘ Prospect Point,’ from which the best view 
was to be had of the town and surroundings of Simla. There stood 
the alpine city on its airy height, with cedars or oaks around, and 
profound valleys beneath, a sea of hills terminated by the white 
wall of everlasting snow, and an unclouded sky catching the glow 
of the setting sun. ‘Think,’ he said,‘ what a blessing it is that, 
although we are not very rs from a mountsinene frontier, held by 
fierce and murderous tribes, yet in these hills the people are mild 
and harmless; so that hers the sick, the holiday-makers, after 
their hard work, the women and children, and the helpers of al! 
sorts, are safe on bloodthirsty marauders. Were it otherwise, 
what mishaps might occur, what ceaseless anxieties there would 
be!’” We have chapters which speak of Sir Bartle Frere and 
Western India; one, a very interesting one, describing Lord 
Northbrook’s way of coping with the Bengal famine ; accounts 
of different administrations at Bombay and Bengal; descriptions 
of the time of the Mutiny and of the fresh departures, taken 
throughout India since the transference of supreme rule from the 
Company to the Crown. There is any possible amount of solid 
information, but a great dearth of anecdote. Here is a morceau. 
“Qne evening, near Calcutta, I was riding home with Lord 
Mayo, and our conversation adverted to the several qualities most 
desirable in an Englishman who rules over an Indian province. | 
asked him what he considered to be the most important quality 
of all. He at once answered: ‘ An enthusiasm which makes a man 
believe in the possibility of improvement and desire to attain it.’ 
He added, that this single-minded zeal pervaded the public service 
in India.” 

Although Sir Richard Temple’s work is professedly autobio- 
graphical, it is a matter of considerable difficulty to find out the 
autobiography. In the index he gives a multitude of names, but 
he carefully excludes his own. We follow him—if indeed the 
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average reader will have patience to follow him—from book to 
book and from chapter to chapter. Sir Richard lately published 
another work, “ India in 1880,” in size and appearance almost the 
fac-simile of the present one. Taken in their combination, the 
two works give us the most recent and authentic information 
about India, and furnish us with the details of a diversified and 
laborious life. He thus speaks of himself in the preface to his 
former work: “I may state that the demands of public duty have 
compelled me to visit every part of the Indian Empire, from Thibet 
to Ceylon, from the Khyber Pass to the frontier of Ava, from the 
Valley of Assam to the city of Candahar. It has been my fate to 
serve in the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 
and in every province of the empire, with one exception; to be 
brought in contact with the Native States and the North-West 
frontier; and to be employ ed in some capacity or other under all 
the departments of State.” This is certainly a large programme. 
Sir Richard is passionately an Anglo-Indian. Into every depart- 
ment of his Indian career he has brought largeness of view, single- 
ness of aim, and multiplicity of information. We read between 
the lines and are able to discern how greatly he himself has been 
occupied in each subject of which he treats. If he is discussing the 
sport and scenery of a district; or again, roads, railways, and public 
works; or missionary efforts; or the foreign and internal politics of 
our Indian Empire—behind the figures of the friends who rapidly 
pass across the scene we have no difficulty in discerning his own. 
Sir Richard resigned a great position in India in order to contest 
a county seat in England, in which he failed; but there is no 
difficulty in predicting for him a great future career, either in this 
country or in India. He has been everything except Governor- 
General. He may say of the history of later years, quorum pars 
magna fui. Ordinarily speaking Oriental life is stereotyped, and 
there is an immutability in allits forms. But just now we have a 
period of rapid transition. The civilisation and religion of the West 
are disturbing the ancient calm and order; the Hindoos are 
claiming their share in the government and development of their 
country, and fresh fields are constantly being opened in the moral 
and material resources of the country. The Zenana work which 
is now attempted, and the Brahma movement, are distinct signs of 
the intellectual regeneration of the people. ‘Such a career as Sir 
Richard Temple’s enables us to understand how great a boon to 
mankind has been the annexation of Hindostan to India, giving 
the blessings of order, progress, and security to our Asiatic fellow- 
subjects, and making India a country—almost the only country 
now, where a great career is possible to a multitude of English- 
men. 

The volume is very crowded. The wonderful story of the 
effective relief of the Bengal famine, for many reasons, ought to be 
familiar to us all. Of the author’s pictures of scenery two descrip- 
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tions are especially present with us, that of the Valley of Cashmere 
and the river voyages through his Government. The accounts of 
railways and water ways are most interesting, and even the subject 
of Indian finance is made pleasant. We trust that the effect of 
this work will be to lessen the unaccountable public apathy re- 
specting questions of the highest Imperial interest in India. We 
are sure our readers will thank us if we induce them to make the 
acquaintance of this remarkable volume ; but in spite of its great 
merits we suspect that the larger popularity will await that 
agreeable raconteur, Mr. Serjeant Ballantine. 


ATTICUS, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PHYLLIS,” “ MRS. GEOFFREY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“A vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast.” 


a as a rushing wind, slips by, and brings us Dulece’s ball. The 

ight is lovely and balmy as any evening in the summer months 
gone by, though now September shakes the leaves to their fall. A 
little breeze sweeps up from the ocean, where the “ lights around 
the shore” show mystical and bright ; whilst overhead, all down the 
steeps of heaven, myriad stars are set, to flood the sleeping world 
with their cold clear beauty. 

Upon the walls, and all along the balconies, lie patches of 
broken moonshine; and in the garden the pale beams revel and 
kiss the buds until they wake ; and “all flowers that blow by day 
come forth, as t’were high noon.” 

In the library the lamps are lowered. Nobody has come down- 
stairs yet, and the footman, giving the last lingering touch to the 
little sweet gossiping fire that warns them of winter’s approach, 
turns to leave the room. On the threshold, however, he stands 
aside to let Miss Vibart enter. 

She is dressed in a white satin gown, creamy in shade, and 
rather severe in its folds. Some pale water lilies lie upon it, as 
though cast there by some lucky chance, and cling to it lov ingly, 
as if glad to have found so soft a resting place. There is no 
flower in her hair, and no jewels anywhere, except three rows of 
priceless pearls that clasp her slender throat. Throwing her gloves 
and fan upon the centre table, she walks slowly to a mirror, and 
examines herself somewhat critically. 

As if ungratefully dissatisfied with the lovely vision it presents 
to her, she turns away again with an impatient sigh, and trifles 
absently with a paper knife near her. There is a discontented 
line about her mouth, a wistful, restless expression in her eyes. 
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She moves slowly, too, as if gladness is far from her, and shows, 
in every glance and movement a strange amount of languor. 

As though her thoughts compel her to action, she walks aim- 
lessly from place to place; and now as if she is listening for 
something to come; and now, as if she is trying to make up 
her mind to take some step from which she shrinks in secret. 

At last, drawing her breath with a sudden quickness, born of 
determination, she opens a drawer in a cabinet, and taking 
from it a little volume in the Tauchnitz binding, she opens 
the library door, and, turning to the right, walks swiftly down 
the corridor. 

From out the shadow a figure advances. towards her, a figure 
bent and uncomely, that tries in vain to avoid the meeting with 
her, and to get out of sight before recognition sets in. 

It is the old man Slyme. As she sees him there returns to 
Portia the memory of many other times when she has met him 
here in this corridor, with apparently no meaning for his presence. 
Some unaccountable and utterly vague feeling of dislike for this 
man has been hers ever since she first saw him.  He’is repugnant 
to her in a remarkable degree, considering how little he has to do 
with her life in any way. 

“ He seems to haunt this part of the house,” she says to herself 
now, uncomfortably. “If 1 were Fabian I should hate to know 
there was a chance of meeting him every time I opened my 
door. Has he, perhaps, a passion for Fabian—or 4 

Instinctively she throws an additional touch of hauteur into her 
shapely head, and without deigning to notice the old man, sweeps 
by him, her glimme ring white skirts making a gentle frou-frou as 
she goes. 

When she has passed, the secretary raises his eyes and watches 
her departing form, furtively. There is great cunning mixed with 
malignity and resentment in his glance. He mutters something 
inaudible, that carries no blessing in its tone, but yet, as though 
fascinated by her beauty, he st nds still and follows each step she 
takes upon the polished oaken flooring. 

As she stops at a’ particular door, his whole face changes, and 
satisfied malice takes the place of resentment. 

‘* Even such pride can stoop,” he mutters, with a half-drunken 
chuckle. And itis I, my fine lady—who can scarce breathe when | 
am by—that have power to wring your proud heart.” 

He turns, and shambles onwards towards his own den. 

Portia’s steps have grown slower as she gets nearer to the door 
before which Slyme hes seen her stop. Her eyes have sought 
the ground ; all along the floor her image may be seen, length- 
ened, but clear; almost with every step she seems to tread upon 
herself. As she reaches the door she hesitates, and then lifts her 
hand as if with the intention of knocking. But again she pauses, 
and her hand drops to her side. As if more nervous than she 
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cares to own, she leans against the lintel of the door, as one might, 
desirous of support. 

Then the weakness vanishes ; fastening her teeth upon her under 
lip she rouses herself, and tapping gently but distinctly upon 
one of the panels, awaits an answer. 

Presently she gets it. “Come in,” says Fabian’s voice, clear, 
indifferent ; and slowly turning the handle she enters the room. 

The lamps are alight; a fire is burning in the grate. At 
the upper table of this room, that is his study, his very sanctum 
sanctorum, Fabian is sitting with some papers and books before 
him. 

At first, being unconcious of who his visitor is, he does not lift 
his head, but now, seeing her, he rises quickly to his feet and says, 

“ You !” in accents of the most acute surprise. 

She is standing barely inside the door with the little volume 
pressed closely, almost convulsively, between her fingers, and for a 
moment makes him no reply. It is the first time they have ever 
been alone, since that day when he had injured his arm through 
the running away of Sir Christopher’s mare. 

Now, his face, his tone, is so unfriendly that a great fear falls 
upon her. Is he very angry with her still? Has she sinned 
past forgiveness? Will he, perhaps, order her to leave the room ? 
She tries to rally her power of resistance against what Fate—re- 
lentless, implacable—is preparing for her; but in vain. A terrible 
fear of him (the man regarding her with such stern eyes) and of 
herself crushes her. Her heart dies within her; what evil has 
fallen upon her days, that once were happy ? and yet—and yet— 
of what—what exquisite sweetness is this evil formed ! 

She flushes, first painfully ; and then the flush fades, and pallor 
holds full sway. 

“T can do something for you?” asks Fabian, not advancing” 
towards her, not letting even one kindly accent warm his frozen 
tone, and this when the silence has grown positively unbearable. 

“Thank you—no.” Her little cold hands are nervously twined 
around the book she holds. Speech has cruelly deserted her; a 
sob has risen in her throat, and she is battling with it so fiercely 
that for a moment she can say nothing. Then she conquers, and 
almost.piteously she lays the book upon the very edge of the 
table nearest her, and says with difficulty, 

“| brought you this. At breakfast this morning you said you 
had not read it; and to-night I knew you would be alone, and I 
thought it is The Europeans—it might help you to while away 
an hour.” 

Her voice dies away, and again silence follows it. She is really 
frightened now. She has met many men, has been the acknow- 
ledged beauty of a London season, has had great homage laid at 
her feet ; but no man has had power to make her heart waken, 
until she met this man, upon whom disgrace lies heavy. It is 
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kismet! She feels cold now, and miserable, and humbled before 
him who should surely be humbled before her. What has she 
meant by coming to his room without so much as an invitation ; 
to him—who in her sight is guilty, indeed, of an offence not to be 
forgiven in her world. 

She grows tired and very weary, and the old pain at her heart, 
that always comes to her when she is miserable or perplexed, is 
tormenting her now, making her feel sick of life and dispirited. 

“It was kind of you to think of me,” says Fabian, coldly ; “ too 
kind. But there are some matters of importance I must get 
through to-night, and I fear I shall not have time for fiction.” 

She takes up the book again, the little instrument that betrays 
his determination to accept no benefits at her hands, and moves 
towards the door. 

Coming quickly up to her, that he may open the door, he stands 
between her and it, and stops her. 

‘“¢ As you are here,” he says, “ let me look at you. Remember, 
I have never seen you dressed for a ball before.” 

As if astonished at his request, she stands quite still, and, 
letting her round, bare arms hang loosely before her, with her 
hands clasped, she lets him gaze at her sweet fairness in utter 
silence. It takes him some time. Then— 

“You are very pale,” he says—no more. Not a word of praise 
escapes him. She is woman enough to feel chagrin at this, and 
discontent. Has her glass lied to her, then? One small word of 
approbation, even about her gown, would have been sweet to her 
at this moment. /s she so very pale? Is it that this white gown 
does not become her? A quick dislike to the beautiful robe—and 
only an hour ago she had regarded it with positive affection—now 
takes possession of her. 

‘7 am always pale,” she says, with subdued resentment. 

“ Not always. To-night one hardly knows where your dress 
ends, and where you begin.” She has hardly time to wonder if 
this is a compliment or the other thing, when he goes on again. 
“ 1 don’t think I ever saw you in white before ? ” he says. 

“* No, and it is probable you will never see me in it again,” she 
says, petulantly. “Idislike it. It is cold and unbecoming, I think.” 

* No, not unbecoming.” 

a Well, ” she says, impatiently, “ not becoming, at least.” 

7 That, of course, is quite a matter of taste,” he says, in- 
differently. 

She laughs unpleasantly. To make him give a decided opinion 
upon her appearance has now,grown to be a settled purpose with 
her. She moves her foot impatiently upon the ground, then sud- 
denly she lifts her eyes to his—the large, sweet, wistful eyes he 
has learned to know so well, and that now are quick with defiance— 
and says, obstinately : 

“Do you think it suits me?” 
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He pauses. And then a peculiar smile that, somehow, angers 
her excessively, grows round his lips and lingers there. 

“Yes,” he answers, slowly; “you are looking admirably— 
you are looking all you can possibly desire to-night.” 

She is deeply angered. She turns abruptly aside, and, passing 
him, goes quickly to the door. 

“1 beg your pardon,” he says, hastily, following her, with a 
really contrite expression on his face. ‘ Of course I know you did 
not want me to say that—yet—what was it you did want me to 
say? You challenged me, you know.” 

‘“‘T am keeping you from your work,” says Portia, quietly. ‘‘ Go 
hack to it. I know I should not have come here to disturb you, 
and—_—” 

‘*¢ Do not say that,” he interrupts her, eagerly. “ I deserve it, I 
know, but donot. I have lost all interest in my work. I cannot 
return to it to-night. And that book you brought, let me have it 
now, will you? Ishall be glad of it by-and-bye.” 

Before she can refuse, a sound of footsteps without makes itself 
known—there is a tinkling as of many bangles, and then the door 
is thrown wide, and Dulce enters. 

She is looking very pretty in a gown of palest azure. There is 
a brightness, a joyousness, about her that must attract and please 
the eye; she is, indeed, 

“One not tired with life's long day, but glad 
I’ the freshness of its morning.” 

“TI have come to say good night to you, Fabian,” she says, re- 
garding her brother with loving, wistful eyes. “I suppose I shan’t 
be able to see you again until to-morrow. Promise me you will 
go to bed, and to sleep, soon.” 

‘That is the very simplest promise one can give,” returns he, 
mockingly. “ Why should not one sleep?” Then, seeing the 
extreme sadness that has settled on her mignonne face, that should 
7 right only be glad with smiles, goes on more gently, ‘‘ Be happy; 

I shall do all you ask me.” 

“ Ah, Portia, you here, too,” says Dulce, smiling gratefully at 
her. “ How sweet you are looking to-night—and your gown—how 
perfect. Isn’t it lovely, Fabian ? ” 

“(Quite lovely,” slowly. 

“And she herself, too,” goes on Dulce, enthusiastically, “ isn’t 
she lovely as well ?” 

“Yes,” says Fabian, still more slowly. 

“She is like a dream of snow, or purity 
Dulce, vaguely, but admiringly. 

“ Or ice ?” says Fabian. 

“Oh, no, not ze. It is too hard, too unsympathetic, too cold.” 

“They are both cold, are they not?” says Portia, with a very 
faint smile. ‘ Both ice and snow.” 

* Dulce, Dulce!” calls somebody, from without. 
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** Now, who 7s that,” says Miss Blount, irritably. “ Roger, of 
course. I really*never am allowed one moment to myself w hen he 
is in the house. He spends his entire time, first calling me, and 
then quarrelling with me when he finds me. He does it on 
purpose, I think. He can’t bear me to have even one peaceful or 
happy instant. I never met anyone so utterly provoking as 
Roger.” 

She runs to him, nevertheless, and Portia moves as if to follow 
her. 

“Don’t leave me in anger,” entreats Fabian, in some agitation, 
detaining her by a gesture full of entreaty. “Do anything but 
that. Think of the long hours I shall have to put in here, by 
myself, with nothing but my own thoughts ; and say something 
kind to me before you go.’ 

“You forget,” she says, with slow reproach, her eyes on th 
ground. “ How can you hope for anything—even one word 
sympathetic from ice. Let me go to Dulce.” 

“ You shall not leave me like this,” dictates he, desperately, 
shutting the door with sudden passion, aud deliberately placing 
his back against it. “Am I not sufficiently unhappy that you 
should seek to make me even more so; to add, indeed, a very 
crown to my misery. I will not face the long night alone with 
this fresh grief! The remembrance of your face as it now looks 
at me, of your eyes, so calm, so unforgiving, would fill the weary 
hours with madness. . You don’t know what it is to endure the 
pangs of Tantalus, to have a perpetual hunger at your heart that 
can never be satisfied. / do. I have suffered enough. You must 
be friends with me before you go.” 

“1 came to make friends with you. I wanted to be friends 
with you, and ws 

“Yes, I know. I received you ungraciously ; I grant it ; but was 
there nothing for me to forgive ! ? And even if I was unpardon: bly 
ungrateful for your kindness, is that so heavy a crime that I should 
be punished for it with what is worse than death? Portia, | 
entreat you, once again, put your hand in mine before you leave 
me.’ 

He is very pale, and there is a very agony of expectation in his 
dark eyes. But yet she stands irresolute, not seeing his agony, 
because her head is bent, with her fair arms still hanging before 
her, with her fingers closely intertwined. 

He can look unrebuked upon her beauty, upon the rounded 
whiteness of her arms, upon the tumultuous rise and fall of he. 
bosom, upon the little shapely, perfect head, that might well have 
graced a throne. 

Each rich charm in her lovely downcast face is clear to him; a 
great yearning takes possession of his breast, an unconquerable 
desire to tell her all he feels for her. There have been moments 
when he has thought he nvust fall at her feet, and laying hold of the 
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hem of her garment, cry aloud to her from out his heart’s wild 
longing, “I have gone mad! I love you! Let me die!” 

This is such a moment. Oh! to be able to take her in his arms 
for even one brief instant, and hold her close to his breaking 
heart—this silent girl, with her pride, and her beauty, and her 
cruel tenderness. 

He sighs heavily, and turns his head away. Still no word 
escapes her. She might almost be cut in marble, so quiet, so 
motionless she stands. Is she indifferent to his pain; or careless 
of it—or only ignorant ? 

“Go, then,” he says, without looking at her, in a voice from 
which all warmth and feeling of any sort, be it anger or regret, 
has flown. ‘“ There is no reason at all w hy you should waste even 
one kind word or touch upon me. _ I was mad to ask it.” 

At this, life returns to her. Her lips quiver; she lifts her eyes 
to his, and such is the force of her regard that he is constrained, 
sorely against his will, to return it. Then he can see her eyes are 
full of tears—great liquid loving drops that tremble to their fall; 
and even as he watches them, in painful wonder, they part from 
her lids and run all down her pale but rounded cheeks. 

She holds out to him, not one, but two hands. His whole face 
changes; a gladness, that has in it something of heaven, fills his 
eyes. 

Taking the little trembling hands softly in his own, he lays 
them on his beating heart. 

For a moment only, then he lets them fall; and then, before 
this divine joy has quite left him, he finds himself, once more, 
alone. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘What sudden anger’s this? How have I reaped it? He parted frowning from 
me, as if ruin leaped - from his eyes.” —SHAKESPEARE. 


THE night wears on. By this time everybody is eituer pleased or 
disappointed with the evening. For the most part, of course, they 
looked pleased, because frowns are unbecoming; but, then, looks 
go for so little. 

Julia, who has impounded a middle-aged baronet, is radiant. 
The middle-aged baronet is not! He evidently regards Julia asa 
sort of modern albatross, that hangs heavily to his neck, and 
withers beneath her touch. She has been telling him all about 
her early life in India, and her troubles, and the way she suffered 
with her servants, and various other private matters ; and the poor 
baronet doesn’t seem to see it, and is very fatigued indeed. But 
Julia has him fast, and so there is little hope for him. 

Dulce and Roger have been at open war ever since the second 
dance. From their eyes, when directed at each other, have 
darted forked lightning since that fatal dance. 
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“If they could only have been kept apart for ‘this night only,’ 
says Sir Mark, in despair, “all might have been well ; but the 

ods ordained othe rwise.” 

Perhaps the careless gods had Stephen Gower’s case in con- 
sideration ; at all events, that calm young man, profiting by the 
dispute between the betrothed pair, has been making decided, if 
smothered, love to Dulce, all the evening. 

By this time, indeed, the whole room has noticed his infatuation, 
and covert remarks about the probability of her carrying on to a 
successful finish her first engagement are whispered here and 
there. 

Sir Christopher is looking grave and anxious. Some kind 
friend has been making him as uncomfortable about Dulce’s futur 
as circumstances will permit. 

Meanwhile, Dulce herself, with a bright flush upon her cheeks 
and a light born of defiance in her blue-green eyes, is dancing 
gaily with Stephen, and is looking charming enough to draw al! 
eyes upon her. 

Dicky Browne, of course, is in his element. He is dancing 
with everybody, talking to everybody, flirting with ev sik am 
and is, as he himself declares, “as jolly as a sand boy.” He is 

making love indiscriminately all round—with old maids ial 
young— married and single—with the most touching im- 
partiality. 

“Dicky is like the bee amongst the flowerets. By Jove, if he 
improves the shining hours, he ought to make a good match yet, 
says Dicky’s papa, who has condescended to forsake his.club fo: 
one night, and grace Dulce’s ball with his somewhat attenuated 
charms. 

As the above speech will prove, Mr. Browne senior’s knowledge 
of Watts and Tommy Moore is limited and decidedly mixed. 

Amongst all the fair women assembled at the Hall to-night, t 
Portia, beyond dispute, must the golden apple be awarded. Sh 
is still pale, but exceedingly beautiful. The wistful, tired ex- 
pression that darkens her eyes only serves to heighten. her loveli- 
ness, and throw out the delicate tinting of her fair skin. Dulee, 
noticing her extreme pallor, goes up to her, and whispers 
gently: 

“You are tired, darling. Do not dance any more, unless you 
wish it.” 

“T am not sure [ don’t wish it; I don’t exactly know what it is 
I do wish,” says Portia, with a rather broken smile. “I daresay, 
like most other things in this life, I shall find out all about it 
when it is too late. But finish your waltz, dearest, and don’t 
puzzle your brain about me.” 

All the windows are thrown wide open. Outside the heavens 
are alight with stars. The air is heavy with the breath of dying 
flowers, and the music—faint and low at times, and again wild and 
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sweet—rises and swells as the director waves to and fro his magic 
wand. 

Inside, in the conservatories, the lamps are burning low; the 
tender blossoms are hanging down their heads. Between the dark 
green branches of the shrubs lights blue and red and yellow gleam 
softly. In the distance may be heard the plaintive drip-drip of 
many fountains. 

Roger, passing through one of the halls, and seeing Dulce and 
Mr. Gower standing before a huge Chelsea bowl of flowers, stops 
short, hesitates, and then, bon gré mal gré, goes up to them and 
makes some trivial remark that neither deserves an answer nor 
gets one. 

Dulce is apparently wrapped up in the contemplation of a 
flower she has taken from the old bowl—that looks something like 
an indoor Marguerite; she is plucking it slowly to pieces, and as 
she so mutilates it, whispers softly the incantation that will help 
to declare her fortune : 

**T] m’aime—un peu—beaucoup—passionément 
I] m’aime—un peu 5 

The petals are all gone; nothing remains but the very heart of 
the poor flower, which now, as she breaks it mercilessly in two, 
flutters sadly to her feet, and dies there. 

“ Yes—just so,” she says, with a little hostile glance at Roger, 
distinctly seen by Gower-—“and such a very little, that it need 
hardly count! ” 

“What an unsatisfactory lover,” says Roger, rather satirically, re- 
turning her glance with interest. “ Of whom were you thinking? ii 

“My dear Roger, you forget,” says Miss Blount, with admir- 
able promptitude ; “how could I think of anyone in that light! 
I have never had a lover in my life. I have only had—you !” 
She says this slowly, and lets her lids fall half over her eyes that 
are now gleaming with an undue brilliancy. 

“True!” replies Dare, with maddening concurrence, stroking 
his moustache softly. 

“Isn't Roger charming,” says Dulce (her own manner deeply 
aggravating in its turn), tapping Gower’s arm lightly and confi- 
dentially with her fan; “so honest and withal so gracious.” 

“A compliment from you is indeed worth having,” says Roger, 
who is in a dreadful temper; “ but a truce to them now. By-the- 
bye, were you really thinking of me just now when you plucked 
that unoffending flower to pieces? 1 can hardly bring myself to 
believe it.” 

“If not of you, of whom should I be thinking } 
calmly but defiantly. 

“ Well—-Gower, for example,” says Roger with a sneering laugh, 
and unpardonable bad taste. “ He looks as though he could do 
a lover’s part at a moment’s notice, and without the slightest 
effort.’ 
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As he makes this objectionable little speech, he turns on his 
heel and leaves them. 

Dulce, crimson, and with her breath coming somewhat quickly, 
still lets her eyes meet Gower’'s bravely. 

“‘T must ask you to excuse my cousin,” she says, quictly. ‘‘ How 
warm the rooms are; is there no air anywhere, I wonder ?” 

“On the balcony there is,” says Gower, gently. ‘Shall we 
o there for a minute or two?” 

She lays her hand upon his arm, and goes with him through 
the lighted, heavily-perfumed rooms on to the balcony, where 
the cool air is blowing, and where the fresh scent from the waving 
pines makes itself felt. 

The moon is sailing in all its grandeur overhead. Below, the 
world is white with its glory. The music of many rivulets, as they 
rush sleepless to the river, sounds sweeter far than even the 
strains of the band within. 

It is past midnight. The stars are growing pale. Already the 
“ world’s heart ” begins to throb, 

‘And a wind blows, 
With unknown freshness, over lands and seas.” 

Something in the silence and majesty of the hour, and something, 
perhaps, within her own heart, brings the unbidden tears to 
Dulce’s eyes. > 

“ What can be the matter with Roger ?” asks Stephen, presently 
in a luw tone. ‘“ We used to be such good friends, long ago. I! 
never saw anyone so changed. He wsed to be a genial sort of 
fellow.” The emphasis is very expressive. 

“Used he?” says Dulce ina somewhat expressionless tone. 

“Yes; a right down good sort. 

“Is he so very bad now?” says Dulce, deliberately and dis- 
honestly ignorant. 

** To you—yes.” 

There is a pause. 

‘* I think I hardly understand you,” she says, in a tone that 
should have warned him to be silent. 

“Have you forgotten the scene of a moment since ?” he asks 
her, eagerly ; “ his voice, his glance, his whole manner was un- 
bearable ; you bore it like an angel—but—why should you hear 
anything? Why should you trouble yourself about him at all? 
Why not show that you care as little for him as he cares for——” 

“Go on,” says Dulce, imperiously. 

“ As he cares for you, then,” says Stephen, recklessly. 

“You have been studying us to some purpose, evidently,” 
exclaims Dulce, turning to him with extreme bitterness. “ | 
suppose, indeed, you are not alone in your judgment. I daresay 
it is apparent to the whole world that Iam a matter of perfect 
indifference to—to—my cousin !” 

““<Who runs may read,’” says Stephen with quiet determina- 
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tion. “ Why should I lie to you? He must be blind and deaf, I 
think—it is not to be accounted for in any other way. Why that 
other morning in the garden, you remember how he then——” 

“T remember nothing,” interrupts she, haughtily, turning away 
from him, deep offence in her eyes. 

But he follows her. 

“Now you are angry with me,” he says, miserably, trying to 
look into her averted face. 

*‘ Why should I be angry ?” she says, petulantly. Is it because 
you tell me Roger does not care for me? Do you think I did not 
know that before? It is, indeed, a question with me whether I am 
or am not an object of aversion to the man I have promised to 
marry.” 

‘You speak very hardly,” he says. 

“| speak what is in my heart,” says Dulce, tremulously. 

“ Nevertheless, I should not have said what I did,” says Stephen, 
remorsefully, “I know that. Whatever I might have thought, I 
should have kept it to myself; but”—in a low tone—“it maddens 
me to see you give yourself voluntarily to one incapable of appre- 
ciating the treasure that has fallen to his share --a treasure beyond 
price—-when there are others who, for a word, a glance, a smile, 
would barter is 

He pauses. His voice is trembling. His tyes are bent upon 
the ground as though he is half afraid to meet her glance. 
There is genuine feeling in his tone. 

Dulce, impressed by his open agitation, in spite of herself, leans 
over the balcony, and lets her fingers wander nervously amongst 
the leaves of the Virginian creeper that has inte rtwined itself 
in the ironwork, and is now fluttering within her reach. It is 
gleaming blood-red beneath the kiss of the fickle moonbeams, 
that dance hither and thither amidst its crimson foliage. 

Plucking two or three of the reddest leaves, she trifles with 
them gently, and concentrating all her attention on them, gives 
herself an excuse for avoiding Stephen’s earnest gaze. Her hands 
are unsteady. She is affected by the sincerity of his manner; and 





just now, too, she is feeling hurt and wounded, and, perhaps, a 


little reckless. Her self-pride (that dearest possession of a 
woman) has sustained a severe shock ; for the first time she has 
been awakened to the fact that the whole country considers her as 
nought in the eyes of the man whose wife she has promised to be. 

To prove tu the country that she is as indifferent to Roger as 
he (it appears) is to her becomes a settled desire within her 
heart ; the more she dwells upon this, the more sweet it seems to 
her that there should be another man willing to be her slave ; 
another in whose sight she is all that a woman, should be, and to 
whom each tone of her voice, each glance of her soft eyes, is as a 
touch of heaven ! 


Her silence emboldening Gower, he bends over her, and lays 
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his hand upon the slender fingers that are still holding the scarlet 
leaves of the Virginian proeae. 

“Do you understand me ?” he asks, nervously. 

© Yes.” 

She feels almost constrained to answer him honestly, so com- 
pelling is the extreme earnestness of his manner. 

“‘It seems a paltry thing now to say that I love you,” goes on 
Gower in an impassioned tone that carries her away with it, nov 
that she is sore at heart; “ You know that. You have known 
it for weeks.” He puts aside with a gesture her feeble attempt 
at contradiction. ‘Every thought of my heart is yours; I live 
only in the hope that soon I I shall see you again. Tell me now 
honestly, would it be possible to break off this engagement 
with your cousin ? ” 

At this she shrinks a little from him and a distressed look 
comes into her beautiful eyes. 

“What are you saying} ?” she says, in a half frightened way. 
“It has been going on for so long, this engagement—always, as 
it seems to me. How should I break it off? And then there is 
uncle Christopher, he would be unhappy; he would not forgive, 
and—besides-~-—-” 

Her voice dies away. Memory, vague but sharp, comes to her. 
If she should now deliberately discard Roger, how will it be with 
her in the future ? And yet what if he should be glad of his free- 
dom; should welcome it with open arms? If, indeed, he should 
be only waiting for her to take the initiative, and give him his 
release ! 

This reflection carries its sting; there is madness in it. She 
closes her lips firmly, and her breath comes quickly and un- 
certainly. 

‘It will be better for you later on,” breaks in Gower, tempting 
her, surely but quietly. ‘ When you are married—it is all very 
well for you now, when escape at any moment is possible; but 
when you are irrevocably bound to an unloving husband how will 
it be with you? Other women have tried it, and how has it ended 
with them? Not as it will with you, I know ; you are far above 
the many ; but still your life will drag with you-—there will be no 
joy ! no sympathy ! no—— Dulce, have pity | on yourself (I do not 
say on me), and save yourself while you can.” 

She makes a last faint protest. 

“ How do you know he does not love me?” she asks, painfully. 
‘* How can you be sure ?—and at least ”—wistfully— “we are ac- 
customed to each other, we have known each other all our lives, 
and we have quarrelled so hard already that we can scarcely do 
anything more—the worst with us is over.” 

“It will be different then,” says Gower—he is speaking from 
his heart in all honesty. “ Now you belong to him only in an im- 
palpable fashion ; then—-—” 
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“Tt is your belief that he does not love me at all?” interrupts 
she, tapping her foot impatiently upon the ground. 

“It is my belief,” returns he, slowly. 

Almost as he speaks, some one steps from the lighted room 
beyond on to the balcony and approaches them. It is Roger. 

‘This is ours, I think,” he says, addressing Dulce, and alluding 
to the waltz just commencing. 

‘“‘Ts it—what a pity; I had quite forgotten,” she says, wilfully. 
“T am afraid I have half promised it to Mr. Gower, and you know 
he dances charmingly.” 

The emphasis is not to be mistaken. The remark, of course, 
is meant alone for Roger, and he alone hears it. Gower has gone 
away from them a yard or two and is buried in thought. As 
Roger dances divinely her remark is most uncalled for and vexes 
him more than he would care to confess. 

‘Don’t let me interfere with you and your new friend,” he says, 
lifting his brows. “If you want to dance all night with Gower, 
by all means do it; there is really no earthly reason why you 
shouldn’t.” 

Here, as his own name falls upon his ears, Gower turns and 
looks at Roger expectantly. 

“TI absolve you willingly from your engagement to me,” goes on 
Roger, his eyes fixed upon his wilful cousin, his face cold and 
hard. The extreme calmness of his tone misleads her. Her lips 
tighten. A light born of passionate anger darkens her grey 
eyes. 

* Do you?” she says, a peculiar meaning in her tone. 

“ From this engagement only,” returns he, hastily. 

“Thank you. Of your own ‘free will, then, you resign me, and 
give me permission to dance with whom I will.” 

The warm blood is flaming in her cheeks. He has thrown her 
over very willingly. He is evidently glad to escape the im- 
pending waltz. How shall she be avenged for this indignity ?” 

“ Mr. Gower,” she says, turning pre sttily to Stephen, “ will you 
get me out of my difficulty ? and will you dance this waltz with 
me? You see,” with a brave effort to suppress some emotion 
that is threatening to overpower her, “I have to throw myself 
upon your mercy.’ 

“ You confer a very great honour upon me,” says Gower , gently. 
The courtesy of his manner is such a contrast to Roger’ s ill- 
temper, that the latter loses the last grain of self control he 
possesses. There is, too, a little smile of conscious malice upon 

Gower’s lips that grows even stronger as his eyes rest upon the 
darkened countenance of his whilom friend. The whilom friend, 
seeing it, lets wrath burn even fiercer within his breast. 

“ You are not engaged to any one else?” says Dulce, sweetly, 
forgetting how a moment since she had told Roger she had half 
promised Gower the dance in question. 
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* Even if I was, I am at your service now and always,” says 
Gower. 

“As my Tdling displeases you so excessively,” says Roger, 
slowly, “it seems a shame to condemn you to keep the rest of 
your engagements with me. I think I have my name down upon 
your card for two more waltzes. Forget that, and give them to 
Gower, or any one else that suits you. For my part, 1 do not 
care to ” he checks himself too late. 

“Go on,” says Dulce, coldly, in an ominously calm fashion. 
“You had more to say, surely ; you do not care to dance them 
with me you meant to say. Isn’t it?” 

*¢ You can think as you wish, of course.” 

“All the world is free to do that. Then I may blot your 
name from my card for the rest of the evening ?” 

* Certainly.” 

“If those dances are free, Miss Blount, may I ask you for 
them,” says Stephen, pleasantly. 

‘You can have them with pleasure,” replies she, smiling 
kindly at him. 

** Don’t stay too long in the night air, Dulce,” says Roger, with 
the utmost unconcern, turning to go indoors again. This is the 
unkindest cut of all. If he had gone away angry, silent, 
revengeful, she might perhaps have forgiven him, but this careful 
remembrance of her, this calm, and utterly indifferent concern 
for her comfort fills her with vehement anger. 

The blood forsakes her lips, and her eyes grow bright with 
passionate tears. 

“Why do you take things so much to heart,” says Stephen, in 
a low voice. ‘Do you care so greatly then about an unpleasant 
speech from him? I should have thought you might have grown 
accustomed to his brwsquwerie by this.” 

‘*He wasn’t brusque just now,” says Dulce. ‘ He was very 
kind, was he not? Careful about my catching cold, and that.” 

“ Very,” says Gower, significantly. ‘“ Yet there are tears in 
your eyes. What a baby you are.” 

“No, I am not,” says Dulce, mournfully. ‘A baby is an 
adorable thing, and I am very far from being that.” 

“If babies are to be measured by their adorableness, I should 
say you are the very biggest baby I ever saw,” declares Mr. 
Gower, with such an amount of settled conviction in his tone 
that Dulce, in spite of the mortification that is still rankling 
in her breast, laughs aloud. Delighted with his success, Gower 
laughs too, and taking her hand draws it within his arm. 

“Come, do not let us forget Reger gave you to me for this 
dance,” he says. “If only for that act of grace, I forgive him 
all his misdeeds.” With a last lingering glance at the beauty 
of the night, together they return to the ball room. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


‘‘T would that I were low laid in my grave.” 
Kina Joun. 


“ Proteus, I love thee in my heart of hearts.” 
Two GENTLEMEN or VERONA. 

THE last guest has departed. Portia has wished “ good-night ” 
to a very sleepy Dulce, and has gone upstairs to her own room. 
In the corridor where she sleeps, Fabian sleeps too, and as she 
passes his door lightly and on tiptoe, she finds that his door is 
half open, and, hesitating, wonders with a quick pang at her 
heart why this should be the case. 

Summoning courage she advances softly over his threshold, 
and then sees that the bed within is unoccupied, that to-night at 
least its master is unknown to it. 

A shade darkens her face ; stepping back on to the corridor she 
thinks deeply for a moment, and then, laying her candle on a 
bracket near, she goes noiselessly down the stairs again, across 
the silent halls, and, opening the hall door, steps out into the 
coming dawn. 

Over the gravel, over the grass, through the quiet pleasaunce 
she goes unswervingly, past the dark green laurels into the 
flower garden, and close to the murmuring streamlet to where 
a little patch of moss-grown sward can be seen surrounded by 
aged elms. 

” Here she finds him! 

He is asleep! He is lying on his back, with his arms behind 
his tired head, and his beautiful face uplifted to the heavens. 
Upon his long dark lashes lie signs of bitter tears. 

Who shall tell what thoughts had been his, before kind sleep 
fell upon his lids and drove him into soothing slumber. 

‘The sweetest joy, the wildest woe, is love ; 
The taint of earth, the odour of the skies 
Is in it.” 

So sings Bailey. More of wild woe than joy must have been 
in Fabian’s heart before oblivion came to him. Was he thinking 
of her—of Portia? For many days his heart has been “ dark- 
ened with her shadow,” and ‘to-night—when all his world was 
abroad, and he alone was excluded from prostrating himself at her 
shrine—terrible despair had come to lodge with ‘him, and grief, 
and passionate protest. 

Stooping over him, Portia gazes on him long and earnestly, and 
then, as no dew lies upon the grass, she sits down beside him, and 
taking her knees into her embrace, stays there silent but close to 
him, her eyes fixed upon the “ patient stars,” that are at last 
growing pale with thought of the coming morn. 
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The whole scene is full of fantastic beauty—the daw ning day 
the man lying futl length upon the soft green moss in an 
attitude suggestive of death; the girl, calm, passionless, clad in 
her white clinging gown, with her arms crossed, and her pale, 
upturned face beautiful as the dawn itself. 

The light is breaking through the skies ; the stars are dying out 
one by one. On the crest of the hill, and through the giant firs, 
soft beams are coming; and young Apollo, leaping into life, 
sends out a crimson ray from the far east. 

Below, the ocean is at rest—wrapt in sullen sleep. “The 
singing of the soft blue waves is hushed, or heard no more.” 
And no sound comes to disturb the unearthly solemnity of the 
hour. Only alittle breeze comes from the south, soft and gentle, 
and full of tenderest love that is as the 


“ Kiss of morn, waking the lands.” 
£ 


He stirs: His eyes open. He turns restlessly, and then a waking 
dream is his. But is it a dream? He is looking into Portia’s 
eyes, and she—she does not turn from him, but in a calm, curious 
fashion returns his gaze, as one might to whom hope and passion 
are as things forgotten. 

No word escapes him. He does not even change his position, 
but lies, looking up at her in silent wonder. Presently he 
lifts his “hand, and slowly covers with it one of hers lying on 
the grass near his head. 

She does not draw it away—everything seems forgotten— 
there is only for her at this moment the pale dawn, and the sweet 
calm, and the solitude and the love so fraught with pain that 
overfills her soul! 

He draws her hand nearer to him—still nearer — until her 
bare soft arm (chilled by the early day), is lying upon his lips. 
There he lets it rest, as though he would fain drink into his 
thirsty heart all the tender sweetness of it. 

And yet she says nothing, only sits silent there beside him, 
her other arm resting on her knees, and her eyes fixed immovably 
on his. 

Oh! the rapture and the agony of the moment—a rapture 
that will never come again, an agony that must be theirs for ever. 

“ My life! my love!” he murmurs at last, the words passing 
his lips as if they were one faint sigh, but yet not so faint but she 
may hear them. 

She sighs, too; and a smile, fine and delicate, parts her lips, 
and into her eyes comes a strange fond gleam, born of passion and 
nearness and the sweetness of loving and living. 

The day is deepening. More rosy grows the sky, more fragrant 
the early breeze. Her love is at her feet, her arm upon his 
lips; and on the fair naked arm his breath is coming and going 
quickly, unevenly—the feel of it makes glad her very soul ! 
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Then comes the struggle. Oh! the sweetness, the perfectness 
of life if spent alone with the beloved. To sacrifice all things— 
to go away to some far distant spot with him—-to know each 
opening hour will be their very own : they two, with all the world 
forgotten and well lost—what bliss could equal it ? 

Her arm trembles in his embrace; almost she turns to give 
herself into his keeping for ever, when a sound, breaking the 
great stillness, changes the face of all things. 

Was it a twig snapping, or the rush of the brooklet beyond ? 
or the clear first notes of an awakening bird? She never knows. 
But all at once remembrance returns to her, and knowledge and 
wisdom is with her again. 

To live with a stained life, however dear; to feel his shame 
day by day; to distrust a later action because of a former one; to 
draw miserable and degrading conclusions from a sin gone by. Vo / 

Her lips quiver. Her heart dies within her. She turns her 
eyes to the fast reddening sky, and, with her gaze thus fixed on 
Heaven, registers an oath. 

“As she may not marry him whom she loves, never will she 
be wife to livingman !” 

And this is her comfort and her curse, that in her heart, 
until her dying day will nestle her sullied love. Hidden away 
and wept over in secret, and lamented bitterly at times, but 
dearer far, for all that, than anything the earth can offer. 

Gently—very gently—without looking at him, she draws her 
arm from his touch and rises to her feet. He, too, rises, and 
stands before her silently as one might who awaits his doom. 

“To hear with eyes belongs to Love’s rare wit.” He seems to 
know all that is now passing in her soul, her weakness—her 
longing—her love—her strength—her oath—her grief; it is 
all laid bare to him. 

And she herself; she is standing before him, her rich satin 
gown trailing on the green grass, her face pale, her eyes large 
and mournful. Her soft white neck gleams like snow in the 
growing light; upon it the strings of pearls rise and fall tumul- 
tuously. How strange—how white she seems—like a vision from 
fairie, or dreamland. Shall he ever forget it ? 

Laying his hand upon her shoulders, he looks steadily into her 
eyes; and then, after a long pause— 

“There should be proof,” he says, sadly. 

And she says, 

‘Yes, there should be proof,” in a tone from which all feeling, 
and hope, and happiness have fled. 

And yet the world grows brighter. The early morn springs 
forth and glads the air. 


“But, nor Orient morn, 
Nor fragrant zephyr, nor Arabian climes, 
Nor gilded ceilings, can relieve the soul 
Pining in thraldom.” 
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A long pause follows her sentence, that to him has savoured 
death. Then he speaks: 

“‘ Let me raise your gown,” he says, with heart-broken gentle- 
ness, * the dew of mor ning is on the grass.” 

He lifts her train as he says this, and lays it across the bare 
and lovely arm that had been his for some blessed minutes. As 
he sees it, and remembers everything—all that might have been, 
and all that has been, and all that 7s—a dry sob chokes his voice, 
and stooping, he presses his lips passionately to her smooth, coo! 
flesh. 

At this she bursts into bitter weeping ; and, letting her glim- 
mering white gown fall once again in its straight, cold folds around 
her, gives way to uncontrollable sorrow. 

“Must there be grief for you, too, my own sweetheart ?” 

says Fabian ; and then he lays his arms around her and draws her 

to him, and holds her close to his heart, until her sobs die aw: Ly 
through pure exhaustion. But he never bends his head to hers, 
or seeks to press his lips to those—that are sweet and dear beyond 
expression—but that never can be his. Even at this supreme 
moment he strives to spare her a passing pang. 

‘Were she to kiss me now,” he tells himself, “ out of the depths 
of her heart, when the cold passionless morning came to her she 
would regret it,” and so he refrains from the embrace he would have 
sold his best to gain. 





‘*T wish there might be death, soon,” says Portia, and then she 


leoks upon the awakening land so full of beauty, and growing 
light, and promise of all good. 

The great sun, climbing up aloft, strikes upon her gaze, and the 
swaying trees, and the music of all things that live comes to her 
ears, and with them all comes, too, a terrible sense of desolation, 
that overwhelms her. 

** How can the world be so fair,” she says. ‘ How can it smile, 
and grow, and brighten into life, when there is no life- 
for——” 

She breaks down. 

“For us,” he finishes for her, slowly; and there is great joy in 
the blending of her name with his. “Yes, I know; it is what 
you would have said. Forgive me, my best beloved; but I am 
glad, in the thought, that we grieve together.” 

His tone is full of sadness, a sadness without hope. They are 
standing hand in hand, and are looking into each other’s eyes. 

“It is for the last time,” she says, in a broken voice. 

And he says, 

“Yes, for the very last time.” 

He never tries to combat her resolution—to slay the foe that is 
desolating his life and hers. He submits to cruel fate without a 
murmur. 

“Put your face to mine,” she says, so faintly, that he can hardly 
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hear her; and then once more he holds her in his arms, and 
presses her against his heart. 

How long she lies there neither of them ever knows ; but pre- 
sently, with a sigh, she comes back to the sad present, and lifts 
her head, and looks mournfully upon the quiet earth. 

And even as she looks the day breaks at last with a rush, and 
the red sunshine, coming up from the unknown, floods all the 
world with beauty. 


(To be continued.) 





A SUMMER SONG. 


Summer in the world and morning, the far hills were in the mist, 

And we watched the river borders, how the rush and ripple kist, 

While the bird sang “ Whither, whither,” and the wind said, 
“ Where I list.” 


And we saw the yellow kingcup, and the arrowhead look through, 

From the silent, shallow waters, where the mirrored skies were 
blue, 

And the flags about the swan’s nest kept the secret that we knew. 


In the hedge a thrush was singing, where the wild hop clusters 
are, 

And the lowly ragged-robin, with its frailly fretted star, 

While a soft. wind brought the fragrance of the meadow-sweet 
from far. 


All its blushing bells a’ ringing, on a bank the foxglove grows, 
Where the honeysuckle tangles in the thorns of the wild rose, 
And a sudden sea of blue-bells from the wood-side overflows. 


And we watched the silver crescent of the wings of the wild dove 

Circle swiftly in the sunlight through the aspen tops above, 

And we felt the great. world’s heart beat, in the gladness of our 
love. 


RENNELL 





RODD. 





CHATS ON COUNTIES.—MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


A JOURNEY into Monmouthshire is an excursion into the realm 
of Faérie. I never cross its borders but I seem to leave behind 
the world of reality and to enter those of fable and romance. 
For, though Monmouthshire be the present name of the district 
—and a very suitable and serviceable name for all practical 
purposes, fiscal, postal and otherwise—on entering its valleys, its 
modern boundaries disappear, and I am no longer in an English 
county, but in the fair and famous kingdom of Gwent—the 
kingdom of Uther and Arthur, the home of Merlin, and the 
original seat of the great Round Table. Here, on this enchanted 
ground, nothing, however weird, strange or monstrous, would 
astonish or seem out of place. Here, so far from being surprised 
to meet with “adventures” of the true knight-errant type we 
naturally expect to find them, for we are in the very thick of all 
that “great bards ” 


“In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 
Of tourneys and*of trophies hung, 
Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear.” 


There, into that pinnace, idly moored to Usk’s green banks, who 
is it that enters but Queen Gueniver, attended by her maidens ? 
If we listen attentively we can hear the strings and catch the 
accents of the minstrel, borne across the water, as the boat drops 
down quietly to Caerleon. There, from that castle, whose towers 
command the way by which we must pass, we expect to see the 
giant Gomago, or Lancorigam, emerge to scour the country for 
his prey, and in that horseman, “lightly pricking o’er the plain,” 
albeit to our “ enchanted” eyes he wears the garb and semblance 
of a member of the Monmouthshire Hunt, we are certain we 
discern the figure of Sir Launcelot or Tristan, bent on the 
destruction of the monster, and on the deliverance of the fair 
maidens he holds in captivity. Nor is it to rencontres of knights 
and giants that we are confined. Trace that glade to its most 
secluded depths, and there, where “ buried to its knees in fern,” 
the monarch of the forest spreads his arms (if, indeed, your eyes 
are not of that unenviable sort that can discern nothing save the 
husk and covering of things), you shall see Titania, with her train, 
holding high festival beneath the moon, or gaze steadily into the 
crystal depths of the fountain hard by; and you shall behold the 
Lady Morgana conning the magic lessons of Merlin. 
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The history of the kingdom of Gwent has generally been 
treated as a mass of fable, chiefly, it would seem, because what 
we know of it is founded on tradition, not on written record. 
Those who regard the matter in this light, however, would do well 
to remember that lies may be written as well as told, and that 
the recorded evidence to which. they so readily submit is but, as 
it were, tradition arrested. But, fabulous or not fabulous, the 
history of Gwent, though it finds no place in our text-books, is 
yet upon record. Tradition assigns to it no less than fifty-six 
kings, of which the first was Aeth the Great, the second his son, 
Prydain, who was the first “ king of all Britain ;” the seventeenth, 
Caradoc, or Caractacus, the heroic opponent of Ostorius; the 
thirty-seventh, Arthur, the hero of the Round Table; and the 
last, Jestyn, who succumbed to the Norman invader. Surely a 
kingdom boasting of so proud and honourable a chronicle should 
not be historically ignored! Yet, so accustomed are we 
to avoid difficulty—to date all history from the immortal 
Julius Cesar, that it is, at this time, almost impossible to 
realise the fact that this kingdom and some thirty more existed in 
this island before his time. Of the majority of these we know 
little but the names, and their names only in their Roman shape, 
from which it is not possible even to guess with certainty their 
Keltic appellations. And yet itis from the union and combination 
of these kingdoms, w elded together, not destroyed, by Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman influences, that. the English nation has been formed. 
The history of Gwent, fabulous though it doubtless is to a great 
extent, is valuable as indicating the general condition of these 
kingdoms, and their relation to each other. Each, doubtless, like 
Gwent, had its line of kings, supreme within his own district, and 
each, like Gw ent, occasionally gpg an arch-king, or supreme 
confederate leader. Thus Caswallon, or Casivellaunus, the king of 
the Trinobantes, seems to have acted in that capacity at the time 
of Czesar’s invasion, as Caradoc or Caractacus did against Ostorius. 
To the Silures, or men of Gwent, however, belongs the honour of 
taking the lead on most occasions of national emergency, and the 
men of Monmouthshire, as their most direct representatives, may 
well feel proud of their ancestry. 

The name of Gwent, in its widest signification, is synonymous 
with the country of the Silures, which embr: iced also much of 
Herefordshire and South Wales; but it is often applied to Mon- 
mouthshire alone. Its capital was Caerwent. Whether the district 
gave its name to the capital, or the capital to the district, is a 
question, for no satisfactory explanation of the term has been 
given. Some learned authorities derive the term from Ventus, 
some from Vinum, some from Wina, the name of a bishop; others 
from Gwen, fair; others from Gwin, white; and others from Pen, 
or Ven, the head or chief. Among so many suggestions, I will not 
attempt to decide, especially as I think them all mere guesses. 
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The Romans wrote the name Venta—Venta Silurum, to distinguish 
it from Venta Belgarum (Winchester), and Venta Icenorum 
(Caistor by Norwich). From this we may infer that there were three 
Gwents or Caerwents, and a comparison of the attributes common to 
the three, as regards situation, appearance, etc., if such were 
possible, might give a clue to the right interpretation. It is 
problem I would suggest to the curious in such matters. 

But if Gwent itself be so suggestive of things and times bygone, 
what shall we say of many places within its borders—of Aber- 
gavenny, of Usk, and especially of Caerleon? There is no place, 
tomy mind, within the circle of these kingdoms possessing so 
much of romantic interest as this last. There is little about its 
present appearance to remind us of its former greatness, yet, reject- 
ing all that is fabulous in its history, it must have been fora long 
period # place of leading importance in Britain. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and John de W avrin, in their translations of the 
Historia Britonum, relate the story of its founding. They tel! 
us how Belinus, king of Southern Britain, having in conjunction 
with his brother, Br ennus, taken the city of Rome, and divided 
the spoils of it among his companions in arms, “returned with 
his whole army into Britain, where he restored many towns and 
castles. Amongst other things he founded a very handsome cit) 
in Wales, on the river Usk, which he called Kaerlus, but after- 
wards it was called Caerleon, or the City of the Legions, because 
the Roman legions used to take up their winter quarters in <° 
There is, no doubt, the usual admixture of history and fable i 
this account. What proportion there may be of each it is im- 
possible to say. I should be sorry, however, to affirm, with some, 
that no such person as Belinus ever existed; nor, until some 
better evidence to the contrary than that usually adduced be 
given, do I see why it should be so incredible that after the 
founding of this city, he should, as the same chronicle asserts, 
have “ made a wonderful gate at London on the river Thames, 

which the English called Billingsgate.” 

During the Roman period, Caerleon, under the name of Isca 
Silurum, was the capital, not only of the district of Gwent, but 
of the whole province of Britannia Secunda, or that part of the 
island between the Severn and Dee on the east, and the sea on 
the west. It is difficult in the present humble village bearing the 
name to recognise the Roman city; yet, doubtless, beneath the 
surface of the surrounding fields there lie what Giraldus Cam- 
brensis declares were visible above in his time, “ many remnants 
of its past greatness—immense palaces, which, with their gilded 
roofs, once emulated the grandeur of Rome; the giant tower,” 
whence, according to the Laureate— 

‘** Men saw the goodly hills of Somerset, 
And white sails flying on the yellow sea,” 
“splendid baths, the remains of temples and theatres.” Its 
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greatness survived for some time the departure of the Romans; 
for Geoffrey of Monmouth, whose chronicle I am loth altogether 
to discredit, says that in King Arthur’s time (who, if he ever 
lived at all, must have flourished at the end of the fifth and the 
beginning of the sixth century), it was “the wealthiest city in 
Britain,” and it was on this account, and because it was ‘ most 
pleasant and fit for so great a solemnity,” that Arthur “to de- 
monstrate his joy for his triumphant successes, and to reconcile 
the minds of the princes that were subject to him, resolved, at 
the feast of Pentecost, to hold that magnificent court,” which has 
been the theme of so much immortal song, “to place the crown 
upon his head, and to invite all the kings and dukes under his 
subjection, to the solemnity.” The details of that gathering, as 
told by the venerable Geoffrey, may be altogether fictitious, but 
they are brave and wholesome reading nevertheless, and I do not 
envy the man who can rise from their perusal with no other feeling 
than that of contemptuous disbelief. 

When the decay of Caerleon:began is uncertain, but it was pro- 
bably in the later Saxon times, for, although those barbarians seem 
never to have extended their ravages into this part of Gwent, the 
general disaster brought about by their invasions may well have 
led to its decline. Its ruinous condition in the time of Giraldus 
would point to its actual destruction at some previous time, but 
of this we have no record. The only occasion on which such an 
event could well have occurred, would be during the invasion of 
Wales by Harold and Tostig. Harold, we are informed, sailed 
from Bristol and landed with his Sounen in Wales, but where, we 
are not informed. Is it possible that in that fierce foray, in which 
we are informed (the chronicler using the peculiarly expressive 
language of scripture) no “male” was spared, this place may have 
been taken, and its inhabitants destroyed? It is true, as I have 
said, we have no record of such an occurrence, but the ravages-— 
‘“‘ atrocities,” we should at this time call them—attending this in- 
vasion, were probably too numerous to be individually described. 

The process by which Monmouthshire developed from a Welsh 
principality into an English county, is interesting and peculiar. 
In the interim, that is, for a space of some four centuries and a 
half, it was neither, but a barony forming part of the Welsh 
Marches. It was, as we have already seen, never subject to 
Saxon influences. The way in which it became subject to Norman 
sway may perhaps serve as a fair example of the method by which 
other Norman conquests were acquired. Jestyn ap Gwrgan, we 
are told, had a quarrel with Rhys ap Tewdwr, prince of South 
Wales, and, being worsted in the war that ensued, sought the aid 
of Einion ap Collwyn, nephew of Rhys, then a refugee at the court 
of William Rufus, having been despoiled of his possessions by 
his uncle. Bearing a heavy grudge on this account against his 
relative, and being offered the daughter of Jestyn, with a large 
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fortune, in marriage, Einion eagerly seized the opportunity of 


revenge. He applied to, and consulted certain Norman knights, 
and particularly Robert Fitzhamon, who agreed to go with him to 
the aid of Jestyn. This they did, and met and defeated Rhys on 
Hirwain Wrgan (Gwrgan’s Long Plain), in Glamorganshire. 
Einion, considering the war at an end, came to claim his 
reward ; but Jestyn (according to the Welsh MSS. translated 
in Williams's History of Monmouthshire), “sent him away with 
his finger in his eye, refusing to fulfil the promise he had made.’ 
Einion, thereupon, told his griefs to Fitzhamon, at the same time 
representing to him what a fertile country Gwent was, “ how it 
abounded in all kinds of corn and cattle, and all things that were 
fit for man’s use.” Fitzhamon was not slow to take the hint. 
Under pretence of asserting Einion’s claim, he turned upon Jestyn, 
defeated him near the river Taff, and “ obliged him to fly nobody 
knew very well where.” 

With Jestyn ended the long line of Gwentish kings. Hence- 
forth, till the reign of Henry VIII., the district of Monmouth 
formed part, as has been said, of that most interesting of all por- 
tions of the kingdom (the histor y of which, it is to be hoped, will 
one day be worthily written), the Marches of Wales. During this 
period it was emphatically the land of Norman castles. Almost 
every eminence, or other strong point, bristled with these strong- 
holds, the character of which may still be seen in the imposing 
remains of Chepstow, Monmouth, Usk, Caldecot, Grosmont, New- 
port, Abergavenny, and many others, which bear silent but 
expressive witness no less to the stubbornness with which the 
district was defended, than to the grim energy with which it was 
won. At this time, too, to afford a refuge to quiet minds amid the 
disorders of the time, arose the sacred structures of Tintern and 
Llantony, that have few rivals in beauty of form among the 
temples of England, and none in picturesqueness of situation. 

One of the most interesting features of English medizeva! 
history is the government of the March districts, and thei 
position as regards the crown. The best description of them, 
in these respects, that I have come upon is given in Sir John 
Doderidge’s account of the Principality of Wales. He says:- 
“the lands so conquered” (%.¢e., by the Norman barons) “ were 
ordained Baronies Marchers, and had a kind of Palatine Jurisdic- 
tion erected in every of them, and power to administer justice 
unto their tenants in every of their territories, having therein 


courts with divers privileges, franchises, and so that the writs of 
ordinary justice, out of the king’s courts were, for the most part, 
not current amongst them. Nevertheless, if the whole barony 


had come in question, or if the strife had been between two Barons 
Marchers, touching their territories or confines thereof, for want 


of a superior, they had recourse to the king, their supreme lord ; 


and in these, and in such-like cases, where their own jurisdiction 
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failed, justice was administered unto them in the Supreme Courts 
of the Realm. And this was the state of the government of the 
Marches of Wales” (and, therefore, of Monmouthshire) “ both 
before and after the general conquest of Wales by King Edward 
the First, until the seven-and-twentieth year of King Henry the 
Eighth.” 

In that year, by an Act of Parliament, twenty-four lordships of 
the Marches, most of which had gradually come into the possession 
of the crown, were united to form the county of Monmouth, 
which, though geographically and ethnologically more Welsh than 
English, has ever since been reckoned one of the forty counties of 
England. Some ardent Cambrians, amongst them the accom- 
plished Lady Llanover, have recently felt inclined to dispute this 
fact; but there is no getting over the explicit terms in which our 
old Statutes are drawn. It is only modern Acts of Parliament 
that leave their meaning doubtful. 

But with her formation into a county our chief interest in the 
history of Monmouthshire ceases. Her union with England was, 
as it were, the “ happy marriage” which terminates the romance. 
The only event on its soil subsequently, which in any degree 
excites the imagination, is the gallant defence and honourable 
surrender of Raglan Castle, to Fairfax, by the aged Marquess of 
Worcester, which led to deplorable consequences, in the destruc- 
tion of that princely edifice and its library—a library supposed to 
contain documents of priceless value, manuscripts in which was 
recorded what we shall now, perhaps, never know—the true history 
of these British kingdoms. 

The town of Monmouth, which gives its name to the county, is 
redolent of pleasant associations, though théy belong to another 
and later age than those of Caerleon. Though but a few crumb- 
ling walls of its once strong castle are st nding, there is enough to 
remind us of the birth-place of the hero of Agincourt— 


“ Ortus in Anglige nis, Rex nobilis, in Monumetha, 
Patria W alligenis- urbs hee tua floret alumna.” 


Of the circumstances which led to the birth of Henry V. here 
we glean but little from history. We know, however, that Henry 
Bolingbroke was espoused to Mary Bohun, daughte r of the F Earl of 
Hereford, in the year 1381, when he was fifteen years of age and 
she scarcely twelve. Some four years later the bride left her 
mother’s for her husband’s home, and it must be flattering to loca 

pride that, out of all the stately castles of his father, a 
Bolingbroke should have chosen this as the first and most fitting 
residence of his bride. Imagination, working amongst the scanty 
details left us by tradition and in the records of the times, may 
form a sufficiently true picture of the events that followed. We 
see the rejoicings with which the young couple, the representa- 
tives of two of the most powerful families in England, are 
received ; we witness the jousts, and tournaments, and festivities 
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which celebrate this medizval honeymoon; we follow the happy 
pair as they sally forth to try their falcons on the heights above 
Penallt, or in more distant excursions to the borders of Wentwood 
Chase ; we watch the young wife beguiling, with her maidens, the 
absence of her lord in homely household duties, which the greatest 
did not then hold in scorn; we note the anxiety that | betrays 
itself in her fair young face for his return; we notice the excite- 
ment in the castle on a certain night; we see the messenger, 
despatched to meet the earl upon his way, with tidings of the 
birth of an heir to the house of Lancaster, riding im such haste 
that he falls headlong from his horse as he reaches Good- 
rich ferry, where the sari is crossing. We get a glimpse of the 
“young lord,” the future king of England and of France, in 
his long clothes, in the arms of his nurse, Johanna Waring. 
How long this “ princely boy ” remained at Monmouth we do not 
know, but, short or long, it was long enough, probably, to have 
an enduring effect upon his character, and to have given to his 
future life the direction which it took. For here where, some few 
generations before, the delightful, or, as some call him, the lying, 
old Geoffrey had composed his fascinating chronicles, the air was 
full of those legends and romances of the Arthurian age which 
stirred the golden youth of the time to deeds of chivalry and un- 
exampled daring. Who can tell how many of these the future 
hero may not have heard from his good nurse Johanna, whose 
chirping lessons may have borne fruit in Agincourt. When he 
became king, Henry settled an annuity on his nurse “in con- 
sideration of the od service done him in his former days.” Was 
the “ good service ” washings, dressings, feedings, and ‘such like, 
or the instilling into his youthful mind the lessons which *‘ made 
a man” and a hero “ of him ?” 

To touch upon all, or even one-tenth, of the subjects which the 
mention of Monmouthshire suggests, would make this chat too 
long. Let any reader, who takes any further interest in them, 
take an early opportunity of visiting the county, and studying 
them on the spot. There shall he, if “he look about in the right 
quarters, find still many a Johanna Waring, who will tell him 
stories by the hour—stories of knights and dragons, of goblins 
and fairies, wizards and enchanters, stories of the “Devil and 
John a Kent,” which shall convince him that this is still, as it 
ever was the land of mystery and wonder. Nor shall he fail in 
out-of-the-way corners to come across a descendant of the valorous 
Fluellin, who shall still make you “ comparisons between Macedon 
and Monmouth,” greatly to the adv antage of the latter, and read 


you lessons on the « disciplines of the wars—the Roman wars,” of 


which dim traditions have come down to him. But when he 
goes, let him not stick to the beaten track. Let him leave his 
Murray behind him (excellent guide though it be for those that 
require one), and go his own way. Let him leave the train at one 
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of the first stations on the border, say at Pontrilas or Pandy, and 
make his way centrewards by the first road that presents itself. 
Then, be he antiquarian, or artist, or fisherman, or mere idler on 
chance pleasure bent, he shall hardly fail of his object, but shall 
come, at every turn, on something to please his fancy and gratify 
his taste— 
“ Hic gelidi fontes ; hic mollia prata, {Lectore] ; 
Hie remus” ‘ , ; , 

Nor, if my reader be one who finds more delight among “the 
busy haunts of men” than in solitary ways, need he be out of 
his element. Let him, in this case, visit the smoky valleys of 
Ebbw and Sirhowy, and he shall find that the energy of this old 
Silurian race—though now happily devoted to the pursuits of peace 
rather than the arts of war—has not died out, but exists in all its 
(literally ) fiery force. But, whatever be the visitor’s tastes or dis- 
position, he can hardly fail, I think, if he takes my advice, to 
return from his visit to this county a healthier, ‘wiser, and” (unless 
he be a hypochondriae of the incurable sort) not a “sadder man.” 


JOHN HUTCHINSON. 












































ALLERTON TOWERS. 


A 2Aovel. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PenpER Cup rip), 


AUTHOR OF “ DENIS DONNE,” “ PLAYED OUT,” “EYRE OF BLENDON,” BTC. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A CURIOUS MIXTURE. 


VerY little has been heard lately about Mrs. Templeton’s diffi- 
culties, for it is well known that the Bishop has taken his wife’s 
liabilities upon himself, and has proclaimed a system of retrenclh- 
ment, whereby he intends to free himself from them. 

Now, the Bishop of Allerton-Towers is largely endowed with a 
variety of good and admirable qualities, but amongst these is not to 
be found that excellent one of doing that which he threatens to do, 
promptly. He defers, he hesit: ites, he procrastinates, and while 
he is doing these things, the rest of his household—more especially 
his fascinating wife—gang their gait as usual. 

Now it is told, on good authority, that when the Bishop was 
first made acquainted with the fact that his wife had incurred 
heavy debts, and that it would devolve upon him to pay them, that 
his lordship registered some startling, even appalling resolutions ! 
He would “cut down his establishment without delay,” he avowed, 
and he put it on record that ‘ his horses should go at once.” 

Now this alarming crisis came about before Fanny’s engagement 
even to the late Lord Monkstown. And now, though weeks, 
months indeed have elapsed, though Fanny has, in the interim, 
become a wife, and is now a well-dowered widow, the Bishop’s 
establishment flourishes, as of old, in an unpruned condition ; and 
the same number of horses, as heretofore, still stamp in the 
Bishop’s stable, and eat the Bishop’s corn, and complacently carry 
the Bishop about whithersoever he wants to go. Yet, daily, he 
denounces them and all the appurtenances of coachman, grooms, 
harness, saddlery, and the like, as idle, wasteful, wicked, not to 
Say unnecessary extravagances, and on the daily denunciation 
follows the declaration that he will get rid of them without delay. 

Now the Bishop’s weakness comes to the fore in this, that in 
spite of all his well-founded abhorrence of ill-judged extravagance, 
and in spite also, of his firmly (not to say fiercely) expressed 
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determination to cut down and uproot it, he supinely permits 
the steeds still to stand in the stalls, and does not lop off one twig 
that he avows to be superfluous from his household tree. 

Contemporaneously Mrs. Templeton’s. strength comes to the 
fore, and takes advantage, that isto a certain degree justifiable, of 
this infirmity of purpose. 

A feebler woman would fret and feebly argue against “ the need 
of it,” when he proposes to do these doughty deeds of retrench- 
ment. A more sensitive woman would suffer, and shun the topic. 
A prouder woman would whirl him and his weak intentions out of 
her way—and go on that way, without aid from him and his 
horses, for the future. Mrs. Templeton does neither of these 
things. She just listens to what he says; flatters him into the 
belief that she thinks he is * perfectly right,” and goes on giving 
horses, coachman, and grooms all the work she can get out of them, 
all the while. And this work is not trifling or light by any means. 

“ T have an instinct against idleness,” “the vivacious lady says, 
when any one ventures to make any comment on that system of 
perpetual motion which has pervaded the palace since she hoisted 
her flag over it; “I have an instinct against idleness : ‘ Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,’ we are told,” she 
quotes quite solemnly; and then she goes on to apply her 
quotation to the horses. 

“They would grow quite unbecomingly fat if I didn’t use them 
constantly, for, I ask, is such work as the Bishop would give them 
at all in proportion to their number or to the corn they eat? I 
feel it to be my duty to keep those horses from the snare of 
idleness.” 

It is a fact that the Bishop’s carriages and liveries are seen 
everywhere within a radius of twenty miles whenever anything 
is going on. Mrs. Templeton patronises eV erything with her 
presence, and most things with her purse. ‘It is her duty to do 
this,” she tells the Bishop, when he remonstrates with her 
sometimes on * her restless pursuit of the gaieties of this world,” 
as he calls it. 

When the household has subsided from its high-pressure excite- 
ment, after the Marquis of Monkstown’s death, into its normal 
calm ; when the widowed Marchioness has gone off to Boyne Gate, 
there to set up the state of life to — which, she has gone 
through such a sharp ordeal ; when, in fact, things have resumed 
their ordinary routine, the Bishop ca begin to , hope that some 
of those visions of domestic felicity, skilfully shadowed forth by 
his wife before their marriage, may be realised. 

Now the Bishop loves politics, and dearly does he love to see 
anything going wrong under a Liberal Government. He says he 
‘laments and bewails the effete and temporising measures’ ’ which 
have bred rebellion in South Africa, and rebellion, rapine, mur der, 
anarchy, and ghastly confusion altogether in Ireland. But in 
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reality, as these measures which he condemns are the measures of 
a government to which he is traditionally opposed, he does gloat 
over every detail of mismanagement in the conduct of affairs 
which the press can supply him with. 

Above all he likes to have these details read to him by someone 
who is quick of apprehension, and at the same time untroubled by 
strong views on the subject, especially if those views are opposed 
to his own (as is the case, most unfortunately, with his new private 
chaplain), The Bishop likes pauses in the reading of the leading 
events of the day, in order that he may exercise himself in the 
saying of those right and unanswerable things which he may be 
called upon to say in “another place.” And this combined post 
of reader and listener he likes to see filled by his wife. 

But Mrs. Templeton, though she manages to inform herself on 
every public question of the day, sufficiently to be able to talk 
ably and freely about it, does dislike few things more on earth 
than being made to sit still and wade through wearisome columns 
of invective, irresolution, and shifting of the blame from one 
pair of shoulders to another. The debates are deadly dull, unless 
one or two of the great leaders, on either side, are speaking. So it 
happens that whenever the Bishop is peculiarly bent on hearing 
any special article, letter from our own correspondent in Rumtifoo, 
or elsewhere, or debate read by her, in order that he may air his 
sentiments thereon at prosy length, Mrs. Templeton is not willing. 

And “ when” she will not, “then” she will not; and not all the 
Bishop’s hints, requests, entreaties, com—— no! never let it be said 
that the Bishop of Allerton Towers derogated so far from his own 
dignity as to lay a “ command” upon his wife which she disregarded 
can bring her into that cosy library for the long hours’ reading 
which she once professed to yearn for. She does quite the reverse 
of yearn for it now. She recoils and retires from the reality, and 
laughingly tells the Bishop that it was not in the marriage service 
that she should do the work of either reader or amanuensis. 

*“‘ Besides,” she says, ‘you men, when you get preferment, < 
too apt to get fat and well-liking, and out of condition for work, if 
everything that you ought to do for yourselves is done for you ; ; 
is clearly your duty to keep ° yourself posted up in the topics of the 
day; your sight isas good as mine. Why should I waste my time 
in ‘reading aloud to you, when you can quite as well read for your- 
self ; and while youre doing that, I can be doing something else.’ 

“ What you will be doing will pr robably not come under the head 
of useful employment,” he protests. 

‘“* How very wrong of you to throw cold water on my charity and 
courtesy, when we are specially ordered to be both charitable and 
courteous. One of my missions to-day is to attend the opening 
of the ‘Fine Art Gallery,’ at Belderton; half the pictures in it are 
painted by the rector, Mr. Hasket, the other half by his wife, and 
the proceeds, if there are any, are to go to the organ fund; it is 
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charity on my part to go and buy some of these pictures, for I 
know I shan’t like them. The rest of the day will be given to 
courtesy. People who call on me like to be called on in return.” 

“It would perhaps be better if a portion of your day were 
given to duty,’ the Bishop says, for he has gleaned what is in 
the papers to-day, and he feels it in him to. say many excellent 
and well-turned sentences on divers subjects. 

He is not fretted and harassed now by money matters, as 
he was a while ago—though he does still di arkly deliver himself of 
retrenchment sentiments whenever he is put out—for Fanny is not 
only quite off his hands, but is displaying a generous spirit, which 
he never expected to meet with in her. The truth is that the 
widowed Marchioness knows very well that she would never have 
come to this high estate had it not been for the decided action 
taken by her step-mother on the dramatic occasion, and the 
gratitude which Fanny really feels for the possession of the great 
good things which are hers finds expression in a generosity “that 
is as welcome as it is unlooked-for by Mrs. Templeton. 

But still, though the debts of the past cease to burden him, the: 
Bishop is sorely perplexed as to how he may most efficaciously 
control his wife, and save her from running into extravagancies 
for the future. All Mrs. Templeton’s tastes are so refined and 
cultivated, that it seems a selfish and shameful thing not to gratify 
them ; at the same time he knows that he has not the where- 
withal to do this, nor has he the eloquence and courage to say her 
“nay ” distinctly and definitely. 

“Tf you w ould be reasonable and listen to me, we might discuss 
things calmly and pleasantly, and make up our minds together as 
to whi it is best to be done, and what we ought to do,” he says to 
her sometimes, and she gaily replies— 

“My dear, that is ex xactly what you can’t do! It’s not in your 
nature to discuss any question calmly and pleasantly ; you always 
will fuss and fidget and kifuffle over the veriest trifles, and then 
my patience gets exhausted and I can’t combat you. 

“You use most extraordinary expressions,” he says, ina deeply 
huffed tone. ‘ * Kifuffle’ is a word which I have never met with 
in any language or any idiom, and I do not care to have mush- 
room slang used by you in describing my actions.” 

** It does describe your way of doing things so perfectly,” she says, 
slowly shaking her head at him. “1 wish, oh ! how heartily I 
wish, you would take things as they come and go composedly, and 
never ‘ kifuffle’; but you can’t help it, I suppose ; it’s your cross 
to be in a per petual fume, and it’s mine to have to see you in it.’ 

* You can be as exasperating as Providence ever permitted < 
woman to be,” he says; and she answers— 

‘Ah! you little know what I could be if I gave the reins to my 
feelin gs sometimes, when you exert your prer ogativ ea little too far.” 
Now it must be conceded that Mrs. T empleton is not only ill- 
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judged, but is positively fool-hardy in saying this, for it is almost 
flinging down the glove and daring him to mortal combat. The 
Bishop is great and good, of course ; but he is but flesh, and flesh 
is weak. It is borne in upon him strongly that he must conquer 

this woman, who is his wife, at once, or be content henceforth to 
take the second place in the diocese. 

“To bring things to a point, and in order to avoid any more 
idle and fruitless disc ‘ussions, I will tell you that it is my desire that 
you neither make any purchases at this sale of pictures, nor show 
yourself there,” he says, severely, for he feels that it is incumbent 
upon him to begin ruling his wife with as little delay as possible. 

* But I have promised to go, and I have promised that my 
daughter shall go with me, and play her violin at the concert 
which the good rector and his wife have got up for the afternoon,” 
she replies, opening her eyes wide with amazement, for the spec- 
tacle of her Bishop in an attitude of serious opposition to her 
wishes is a novel one to her. 

“Then you must break your promise, you must ask to be 
excused.” 

“ Break my promise to gratify your whom ! ’ she says, with 
fierce indignation ; “T shall not do it ! nor”—she adds with a still 
finer stroke—* nor shall I ever let it be known, too, that you 
counselled me to do it.” 

With this she leaves him to his own reflections, which are 
desperately unpleasant. For he not only fears that she will 
expend sums, which his purse can ill afford, on pictures which his 
knowledge of art will forbid him to hang in the Palace, but he 
also dreads that she will tell everybody that he has ordered her 
not to do it, and that he will be held in mean account in 
consequence. 

The Belderton Rectory is as pretty as any rectory can be, and its 
grounds, though not very extensive, are cleverly laid out, so as to 
give an impression of space, and capitally kept. The fine-art ex- 
hibition is held in a long studio or gallery that has been con- 
structed with much good management and a very excellent effect 
on the top of the st: ables and coach-house. Artistic taste, and a 
power of utilising all the materials at hand, are evident in all the 
arrangements, and Mrs. Templeton feels justified to herself for 
half-an-hour in having struck a blow to come to so well-organised 
an entertainment, which is being held to further such a laudable 
end. 

But after that brief first half-hour, things look a little different, 
and she begins to ask herself, “Is the game worth the candle ?” 
The people who flock into the Belderton Rectory grounds and 
pervade the fine-art gallery, are well-to-do middle-class farmers 
and tradesmen chiefly, and the few exceptions are chance visitors 
in the neighbourhood, and tourists. There are no county people 
present to-day, for these latter know that Mr. Hasket’s cordial 
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invitation to all and sundry to come and be elevated and im- 
proved at his fine-art exhibition, means that he expects that they 
will evince their gratitude by purchasing his pictures. | Accord- 
ingly the upper ten of the locality stay away, and Mrs. Templeton 
finds herself in strange waters, as it were. 

Moreover Mrs. Hasket does not exhibit the sweet, commendable, 
humble gratitude for the presence of the Bishop’s wife which that 
lady in the innermost recesses of her heart has expected Mrs. 
Hasket to feel. Altogether Mrs. Templeton is conscious of having 
made a valiant fight for next to nothing, and her disappoint- 
ment makes her as vindictive as it is in her amiable nature to be. 

“TI won't buy a single picture,” she says to Ethel, * they’re 
rather tea-trayey every one of them; but I would have been a pur- 
chaser if Mrs. Hasket had shown me a little more civility.” 

** My dear mother, poor Mrs. Hasket has three children ill with 
bronchitis, yet she is obliged to leave them because she stands 
committed to doing her best to make things go off well to-day,” 
Ethel Says, deprecatingly. 

“TU go and attend to the children; tell her ’m gone up 
to the nursery,” Mrs. Templeton cries, all that is beak: in her 
coming to the fore at once at the sound of suffering which she 
may be able to relieve. So for several hours the Bishop’s wife de- 
votes herself to the task of soothing, serving and entertaining 
three poor suffering, querulous children, and the visitors in the 
grounds and the fine-art gallery remark upon her absence, and 
say to one another she is so proud, and stuck-up, and altogether 
unlike what it behoves a bishop’s wife to be; that she has taken 
herself off as if they were not good enough for her to consort with, 
forsooth ! 

While they are pecking at her she is very happy, for the 
children find her companionship very agre eable, and she hints at 
chocolate creams and unlimited almond rock in the future. Mr. 
Gifford, coming in in the course of the afternoon, finds his little 
patients playing horses with his future mother-in-law ; and at the 
sight promptly “forgiv es all her sins of omission and commission 
against himself. 

o You have done these children more good than all my medi- 
cine,” he says, cheerily. 

“ T’ve amused them, that’s all; and doesn’t it prove that 
‘amusement’ is an element that ought to be more seriously 
studied and aimed at than it is in our country-social system ; 
I say, never miss an opportunity of ‘amusing’ yourself and others.” 

“You're the most charming exponent of the art of gay-fooling 
that it can have.” 

“You think so,” she asks, brightly, “eh! We have sympathies 
then, you and I, and you will applaud me when I tell you that in 
the cause of diversion I am going to take Ethel to Trek and in June?” 
“No, no, Mrs. Templeton !” 
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“ But, yes, yes, Mr. Gifford,” she says, lightly, but she 
watches him narrowly the while. 

“Ethel will not leave Allerton Towers till she leaves it for a 
short time as my wife.” 

‘You are very imperious.’ 

“Tt is needful to be so with you, Belle dame sans merci,” he 
says, with semi-seriousness. 

“‘T have said she shall go to Monkstown.” 

“ To the place or the man ?” 

“To both; don’t be an ogre. Ethel is your love; don’t grudge 
her socially to everyone else. “4 

“ You would think me a fool in your heart if I acceded to you 
wishes. You know what time and absence does : ? You know 
what they have done already for Ethel and for me.” 

“ Like all men you are selfish. Havi ing found a jewel you want 
to wear it, and let no man see it. Can’t you trust Ethel ?” 

* All the world over, for the matter of that ; but, my dear Mrs. 
Templeton, I can’t trust you.” 

“Tl must forgive even that for Ethel’s sake, and because I like 
you. When you are my son-in-law I shall like you still more, 
and shall be a little bit afraid of you. Till that time comes I’ve 
no doubt I shall often cross and vex you about Ethel.” 

Then they go out together, for the concert is commencing, and 
they both want to hear “Ethel’s Caprice on the violin. 

Ethel is applauded to the echo, encored and brought back 
again and again, until Mrs. Templeton comes to feel that the 
Haskets and their cause are “very deserving.” - Acting on this 
impression, she expends thirty pounds on pictures which she can’t 
hang, and then drives back despondently to meet her Bishop. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
MISS GIFFORD’S ECONOMIES. 


GoinG home that evening from Belderton, Mrs. Templeton Says, 
after a prolonged silence : 

“What a success you had, Ethel; how your playing appeals to 
people. If, seeing such possibilities before you, 27 you will only 
cultivate them, what good music like yours would do to a hard- 
ened and:suffering people.” 

“ You're not proposing to yourself that I shall take up my fiddle 
and tramp through Ireland, are you?” Ethel says, laughing. 

* Not tramp through Ireland, certainly; but I trust to see you 
giving great pleasure to the tenantry and dependents at Monks- 
town on such occasions as—well, on such occasions as such 
people do assemble about a great place.” 

‘“‘ In all probability, I shall never be there to see them.” 
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‘‘ Nonsense, Ethel, you will be there for a certainty in June; 
and after that—well, the rest must be left to time.” 

* After that, if Lord Monkstown asks us, nicely, Walter and I 
may go and stay with him when we get a holiday. Before that, I 
distinctly shall not go.” 

“ These perpetual arguments, this unceasing opposition, is very 
wearing and painful to me,” Mrs. Templeton says, plaintively ; 
“the Bishop opposing me in one direction, my own child doing 
the same thing in another! Ah! Iam lear ning by bitter expe- 
rience that a palace i is not the place in which to ‘dwell in peace.” 

The note of resignation in this speech suggests to Ethel that if 
she refrains from answering it, Mrs. Templeton will probably drop 
off to sleep presently, and the discussion will thus end itself easily 
for the time. By-and-bye, if it is renewed, she will enlist the 
Bishop on her side,and get him to aid her in quelling her mother’s 
aspirations, as regards Monkstown, at once, and for ever. 

‘The Bishop can be very masterful and severe when he likes,” 
the girls tells herself, “ and really he ought to exert his authority, 
and stop mother from trying to wedetuine Walter, now.’ 

As far as she can, unassisted, Ethel has been making preparations 
for her marriage in May. Unfortunately, when her engagement 
with the late Marquis was broken off, the whole of her trowsseaw 
was countermanded, and disposed of to another noble fiancée, who 
accomplished fates in due time. So now Ethel has the whole 
business of ordering and arranging to go over again, and Mrs. 
Templeton obstinately withholds her aid both with money and 
counsel. 

But the time is drawing near now, and Ethel has made up her 
mind to be ready, and to be properly appointed. ‘Therefore, as 
the subject of money to pay for her needs must be mooted, she 
resolves to moot it before the Bishop this night, after dinner, 
before they quit the Bishop. 

The trio have been dining alone; the monotony of the little 
domestic circle has been unbroken, even by the presence of the 
Bishop’s chaplain, who, though he is dull, and does not talk well, 
diverts observation from other things very often, by talking inces- 
santly. 

It has been an exceptionally dull dinner to-day, for the Bishop 
is deeply aggrieved that his wife has disobeyed his wishes, and 
gone to the fine art exhibition at Belterton. He will be more 
aggrieved still when he learns that she has bought thirty pounds’ 
worth of pictures, for which a cheque will have to come out of his 
pocket to-morrow, when the works of arts are delivered at his 
gates. Perhaps a dim foreboding of this misery is oppressing him 
now. At any rate, his taciturnity is of an order that resembles 
sulky silence, and his mood clouds everything, robbing the dainty 
dishes and delicate wines of their choicest flavours. 

It is with a great effort that Ethel speaks at all, and a greater 
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one is required before she can broach the topic that is of absorbing 
interest to her. 

“* Mother dear,” she begins, “ would it be convenient for you to 
go out shopping with me to-morrow, or to let me have some 
money to do it by myself?” 

“Dear extravagant child,” Mrs. Templeton says, playfully, 
“what do you want money for ?’ 

“To buy wedding garments with,” Ethel says, blushing, in 
spite of her resolve to be perfectly cool and unembarrassed. 

“You choose an unfortunate moment for your request,” Mrs. 
Templeton says, and a light frown settles on her brow. 

“The poor child ought not to have been driven to make it at 
all; surely it is your place to see that your daughter has all that 
is necessary,” the Bishop says, reproachfully. 

“T hoped that a wedding outfit would not be necessary yet,” 
Mrs. Templeton says, softly. “Much as I like Mr. Gifford, I can’t 
say that I am anxious to part with my child to him yet.” 

“There will be no parting, mother,” Ethel says, fondly ; “I shall 
live in Allerton-Towers and see you daily.” 

“TI can’t contemplate the prospect with pleasure.” Mrs. Tem- 
pleton puts her handkerchief up to her eyes, and Ethel (who does 
not know that the deftly-covered eyes are tearless) feels a mon- 
ster of filial cruelty and ingratitude for a moment or two. 

“T can’t profess to feel what I do not,” Mrs. Templeton says. 
“ My nature is too transparent for me to attempt to deceive any- 
one; a child might read me at a glance, therefore, I may as well 
confess that I am hurt, sadly, sadly hurt at this determination of 
yours, darling, to make me break my promise to Lord Monkstown.” 

“What promise?” the Bishop asks, gruffly. 

“To take her with us to his place in June.” 

“Dear mother, I told you, from the first, that I had promised 
Walter to marry him in May.” 

“Tt seems to me, that Ethel’s is the sacred promise that must 
be kept, and yours a mere idle, social one that may just as well be 
broken,” the Bishop says. And then he goes on to ask Ethel how 
much money she wili want, and to tell her she shall have a 
cheque for it to-morrow. 

“JT will be very economical, and do with two hundred pounds,” 
Ethel says, brightly, on which Mrs. Templeton’s handkerchief 
goes to her eyes again, as she exclaims that there is not a 
tradesman in Allerton-Towers but would give his daughter a 
handsomer sum than that wherewith to buy her wedding outfit 
with. 

‘¢ You shall have the two hundred to-morrow, Ethel, and if you 
want more you shall have more,” the Bishop says, kindly; whereat 
Ethel gets up and kisses them both, and thanks them with 
sparkling eyes. 

So the evening ends very happily for Ethel, but, by-and-bye, 
VOL. VII. ZZ 
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there is a scene between the Bishop and his wife, consequent on 
her disclosure of the fact of the purchase of the pictures. 

“YT did it for your credit’s sake,” she says, coolly, when he 
upbraided her more warmly than is well for two or three minutes. 
“T would not have them to say that the wife of the Bishop came 
out of mere curiosity, and meanly abstained from spending her 
money in the church’s cause.” 

“ You had no business there at all; I ordered you not to go!” 

““* No business,’ to go where I like d! ! You ordered me! I would 
not stay with the Archbishop himself, if he used such lan- 
guage to me,” Mrs. Templeton says, towering, in her sudden 
assumption of dignity, several yards above the Bishop’s crushed 
head. Then with a chilly, “ good night,” she leaves, and remorse, 
for having given the reins to his temper and offended his wife, is 
the Bishop’s sole companion till the morning. 

That she exercises a potent thrall over him, i is amply proved by 
his restlessness, his sleeplessness, his nervous debility all through 
the weary hours. In the depressing darkness, he exaggerates his 
offence against her in his own mind, and accuses himself of having 
been unsympathetic, rude, harsh, and tyrannical to a tender, 
fascinating, affectionate, sensitive creature, who is worlds too good 
for him. He forgets all her offences against prudence and himself, 
and only remembers what are his against her. In fact, remorse 
reduces him to a state that will, temporarily, make him abjectly 
submissive to her will. 

Meanwhile, unconscious that her supremacy is being thus easily 
re-established over the Bishop’s head and _ heart, Mrs. Templeton 
slumbers softly and refreshingly through the night, and wakes in 
the morning in a blithe and amiable mood. 

Presently, with her early cup of tea comes a message from the 
Bishop : “ May he come and speak to her at once ?” 

“Tell his Lordship’s man, that I am half silo, and that my 
waking half can’t argue unpleasant questions,” she says, laughing ; 
and the Bishop, who is listening eagerly for a sound that may be 
a sign to him, takes heart of grace from the laugh, and pr oceeds, 
without regarding her message, to her room to make a reconciliation. 

“It was more than funny, it was positively grotesque,” Mrs. 
Templeton says, when she is describing the scene to Ethel, “ to 
see him come in in his dressing-gown ; “he had his gaiters on, for- 
tunately, for the preservation of a particle of his dignity ; ; if he had 
been without them, he would have been a pitiful figur e indeed ; 
as it was, they helped him to stand upright, and I kept my eyes 
steadily on them, and ignored the rest.” 

“He has a kind heart; he can’t bear being at odds with you, 
mother.” 

** No, because when we’re at odds, as you call it, he finds out that 
he is the weaker one ; however, we shall be quite a model couple 
for a time; he has promised never to say a word more about sell- 
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ing the horses, or my buying those pictures, and you are to have 
three hundred pounds down for your trousseau ; and I, on my part, 
have promised to let you marry Walter in May, and to say no 
more about your going to Monkstown.” 

“ Thank heaven, forthat, ” Ethel cries, delightedly. Then she asks, 
You'll get fond of W alter, won't you, mother? He admires you, 
only he naturally is always afraid of what you may say; and you'll 
come and see the house that is to be mine, and say you like that too?” 

“My dear child! while the concession fever is upon me, | 
shouldn't be in the least surprised at finding myself weeping upon 
Miss Gifford’s bony neck, and entreating her to give me a place in 
her memory and affections. Oh! Ethel, you are having all things 
smoothed for you, and you haven’t a difficulty to surmount ; but 
just think what is before me? I have to write and tell Lord 
Monkstown all that is happening and will happen, and he will say 
that I have deceived him !” 

** At least, I have never done that,” Ethel says. 

“ Walter can never be grateful enough to me for having been 
staunch to him through “all the temptations I have had,” said 
Mrs. Templeton, as airily and complacently as if she had not been 
striving her hardest for many months to detach her d: vughter 
from Walter Gifford. 

“The best way for your mother to see the house will be for you 
two to come over to luncheon; that will give us all something to 
do, and Mabel something to think about,” Mr. Gifford says to his 
betrothed, when she te ls him of her mother’s projected visit. 

So the luncheon is proposed to Mrs. Templeton, and affably 
accepted by her; the Bishop, too, is included in the invitation, 
but he feeling that while the tour of inspection of the house is 
being made he will be left alone to ruminate in a strange room 
without any of his accustomed surroundings, declines, gallantly 
giving as his reason for doing so his desire to see Ethel reigning 
as the house’s mistress the first time he enters it. 

Walter is careful to give his sister timely notice of the honour 
in store for her. 

‘“* By-the-way, Mabel,” he says, one morning, “ I’ve asked Mrs. 
Templeton and Ethel to luncheon to-morrow. Have it all nice ; 
plenty of fruit and flowers, you know.” 

“T hope I am capable of ordering a luncheon fit for Mrs. 
Templeton, or Mrs. anybody else, to sit down to,” Mabel says, 
unpromisingly. 

“I’m sure of that,” he says, hastily ; “only she’s a fastidious 
little lady, delighting in everything dainty and fantastic; that’s 
why I ventured to offer a hint about the flowers and fruit.” 

Mabel feels her ire rising as she listens. How can this penniless 
girl, whom Walter is going to marry, dare to bring her fastidious 
mother here to luncheon, with the expectation of having fruit 
and flowers in abundance in April, when they are so dear? 
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Miss Gifford assumes that her brother intends her to go to a 
florist and seedsman and invest sums in the purchase of some of 
the glorious hyacinths and camelias with which his windows are 
filled. It does not occur to her to lay the hedges round Allerton 
Towers under contribution for beautiful fern fr onds, and to go out 
into her brother’s garden and gather baskets-full of snowdrops 
which still linger there. The request for “plenty of fruit and 
flowers” betokens a new departure into extravagance, and she 
girds against it, and sorrows over it, as if it were symptomatic of 
her brother’s speedy ruin. 

‘Flowers, indeed!” she says, vengefully sniffing at an opaque 
white hyacinth. ‘If she were bringing him a penny it would be 
different ; but considering she does not bring him a farthing, it’s 
too much that she should expect plenty of hyacinths at two 
shillings and half-a-crown a piece to decorate her luncheon-table. 
I’ve no patience with such ways, and I see clearly where they will 
lead Walter. Well, Pll not be the one to waste poor Lily’s 
money in any such way; there'll be plenty to help him on to 
ruin without his sister doing it.” 

It is in vain that the florist puts before her beautiful baskets 
full of violets and cyclamen and snowdrops at most reasonable 
prices, she will have none of them. Flowers on the table look 
expensive whether they are or not, and nothing new shall come 
into the house that looks as if money were spent upon it if 
she can help it. 

It does not occur to Walter to ask any further questions, or 
make any further remarks, anent the luncheon, or if it does 
occur to him, he has not the nerve to do it after the rebuff he had 
received when he suggested fruit and flowers. He trusts to 
his sister’s affection for him, as well as to her sense of responsibility 
as the presiding genius of his household, to have everything as 
she knows he would like to see it when he receives Mrs. Templeton 
as his guest for the first time. 

Now here comes about the inevitable result, when carelessness 
as to detail daily obtains in any household that ought to be 
well-appointed. 

Walter Gifford had not, during the months he was a widower, 
insisted on the dinner-table decorations being kept perfect as they 
were while Lily lived. At first he was too miserable to think 
about them, and the servants seeing this grew careless. Then when 
he revived, Mabel had taken things in hand, and had instituted a 
less decorative routine altogether. So now, when he wants to 
pay floral homage to his love and her mother it appears like 
an out-of-order proceeding, and Mabel rebels against it. 

There are plenty of pots full of beautiful bloom out in the 
conservatory, but they belong to the conservatory, and not one 
of them will Mabel move from its place. Her brother feels 
rather vexed when he takes Mrs. Templeton and Ethel into his 
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drawing room, for he knows that they come from rooms which 
are permeated with the perfume of mignonette and every sweet 
flower that is in season, while his room is scrupulously neat and 
decently ordered, but is utterly devoid of anything that 
suggests freshness, beauty, and the open air. 

** A good room, and the furniture is handsome, yes! decidedly 
handsome,” Mrs. Templeton says, critically, poising her glass on 
her piquant nose as she speaks, “ but it all wants pulling about ; 
the chairs look as if no lady’s hand ever pushed them out of 
the order in which the housemaid has set them.” 

“ Mother!” Ethel murmurs, in an expostulatory tone, remem- 
bering Mabel, who has not appeared yet. 

“¢ My dear, I was brought here to give an opinion, and I give 
it,” Mrs. Templeton says, in dulcet accents; “the evil that | 
remark upon may be remedied, but if I professed unbounded 
admiration at the existing order of things, in time I might be 
expected to tolerate a pigsty.” 

“Ethel will soon unbend ugly straight lines when she comes 
here,” Walter says, good-temperedly; but he is mortified, and 
shows it. 

“Ethel will make this room habitable, which it is not now,’ 
Mrs. Templeton says, discouragingly; and Walter does permit 
himself to feel that his fascinating mother-in-law can be an 
intensely irritating woman. 

Miss Gifford comes in as luncheon is announced, and there are 
traces of a storm upon her. 

She gives Mrs. Templeton and Ethel an iron welcome, and 
then she turns to her brother and says— 

“You might have told me there would be two extra in the 
kitchen, Walter, and I should have prepared cook; as it is she 
is quite put out, and you know what cook is when she is put out.” 

Mrs. Templeton is too well-bred to notice this allusion to the 
irruption into the Gifford kitchen of her two servants, but Ethe! 
sees her mother’s blood rising, and realises that the war between 
her faction and Walter’s will be a lasting one. 

Then they go in awkward silence to the dining-room, where a huge 
piece of roast beef keeps a pallid pair of boiled chickens company. 

There is not so much as a leaf, much less a flower, on the 
table. All is heavy, big, unappetising, though well cooked. Walter 
sees Mrs. Templeton’s eyes rove over the corpulent joint and 
poultry with an expression of disgust in them, and he asks, angrily, 

“Did you think you were catering for the harvesters’ supper at 
home, Mabel ?” 

““ No,” she replied, “ but I never allow the servants’ dinner to be 
upset, and, as you chose their hot-joint day for your luncheon, ! 
made it do for both.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ART OF ACTING. 


Mr. BoucicautT has hardly, I think, received full justice from his 
critics, who have, with a single exception, taken him gravely to 
task, or lightly laughed at him. Perhaps he owes this a little 
to himself He was, in his opening sentences, at such pains 
to disclaim any too serious or solid design; his manner, for all 
the admirable sense and meaning of his words, seems to have 
been so easy and conversational—a most engaging and delightful 
manner, by all accounts, but the manner, perhaps, rather of an 
entertaining companion, one who talked uncommonly well, but 
not too wisely, than of a grave and earnest lecturer with a big 
purpose at heart.’ “There was,” to quote the words of a writer 
in the Spectator, who alone seems to have recognised and have 
appreciated both Mr. Boucicault’s aim and its limitation, “ there 
was something captivatingly intime about the occasion, and it 
was marked by the utmost good-humour, and enlivened with 
pleasant little incidents.” Moreover—I am sure Mr. Boucicault 
will not be offended with me—there was perhaps something a 
little fantastic, a little comical, in the idea of an Irishman dis- 
coursing to Englishmen on the necessity of upholding the true 
standard of purity in their dg pcan of the English language. 
“They pronounce the letter @ sometimes like 0%, ‘and sometimes 
a-eh. They talk of ‘ moi ol, or ‘maeh a-eh,’ yet neither of those 
is the pronunciation of ‘i’ in the English language.” It was, 
perhaps, difficult to listen to these words, delivered in what one 
present has described as “a humorous Irish accent,” without 
smiling. 

But there were other causes, too, at work. As we so often find 
in contemporary criticism—as, indeed, we almost alw: ys find when 
we get into the atmosphere of the theatre—Mr. Boucicault’s crities 
seem to have been a little too much occupied with holding briefs 
for their clients, or, it may have been, for themselves, to permit 
them to exercise that catholic and inde pendent judgment with 
which one is naturally disposed to credit them. And their criti- 
cism has inevitably, therefore, been rather busied with what Mr. 
Boucicault did not say than with what he did. ‘“ Auditors, and 
readers in need says cept “come to hear or read not your 








1 Let me say at once ‘that I was not myself present at the lecture, and that my 
knowledge of it is derived from the very fulland apparently literal report published 
in the Era of July 29th. 
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opinion delivered but their own repeated.” It has been so, | 
think, in Mr. Boucicault’s case. Coming to the lecture, each with 
his mind made up beforehand fixed and unalterable, his various 
critics searched his utterances, not so much to find what there was 
in them, as to find what there was not, which, each according to 
his lights, they had determined there should be. By the Av? o! 
acting they understood—were agreed, at any rate many of them, 
for the moment to understand—the incommunicable part, the 
essence of the actor’s spirit. Mr. Boucicault, on the other hand, 
designed to treat only of that part which, as may surely be said o! 
every art known among men, can be taught and learned. There 
was variance, there fore, at the outset between the lecturer and his 
hearers, or at least between that part of them which was gathered 
together with criticism prepense; and his words have in conse- 
quence, as it seems to me, been a little depreciated for not con- 
taining what he had himself expressly disclaimed for them, for 
what, by the very conditions of their utterance, they could not 
contain. 

For example, there is Mr. Ryder, an actor whom one would 
surely have expected to find above all others alive to the im- 
portance of training and method in his art—there is Mr. Ryde: 
coming away “ grie evously mag inc because Mr. Boucicault 
had not shown him how to act “from the heart, with passion, 
feeling, and power;” because, although “he told us how men 
should move their arms and legs, and take a hat off a table, h 
did not tell us what attitude Macduff should assume, or how lh: 
should best reveal the depth of his agony, when told his wife and 
children were savagely slaughtered.” Though there is much 
virtue in the proper movement of the arms and legs, more, 
indeed, than many even of our most famous actors seem to think 
though one may say that, unless he has first mastered such 
elementary principles of his art,» Macduff will be able to assume no 
attitude significant of any emotion—still one can, of course, unde) 
stand how pleased Mr. Ryder, and other followers: of his art, 
would be to find they could acquire the revelation of depths o 
agony on such easy terms, and finding their high-wrought expec 
tations baffled, how grievously disappointed they would be. Bui 
such things, * pure, true, emotional acting,” Mr. Ryder very justl) 
says, cannot. be taught. “If a pupil has a soul and feeling,” h 
allows that * he or she may be very greatly assisted ; but, hae ‘king 
it, all human power is of no avail” 

But is not this the very essence of the argument ? If a pupil 
has a soul and feeling, he or she may be greatly assisted. There 
must, to complete the actor’s equipment, be certain natural capa- 
cities without which all the traifing in the world will avail nothing ; 
but without training as surely will those capacities bear no fruit, 
or none of any wholesome savour and sweetness. I do not think 
that any one who has ever spoken or written in favour of a Schoo! 
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of Acting has ever claimed for it more than this. I cannot find, 
at any rate, that Mr. Boucicault has. Let us turn to his own 
words, and see, not what he did not, but what he did say. 
“ During this discussion ”“—the discussion, that is, recently 
waged in the newspapers concerning the possibility, or even 
the necessity, of the proposed School of Dramatic Art— 
“During this discussion certain influential members of the 
public press—graciously taking, as they have always done, great 
interest in the art dramatic—in their editorials pronounced their 
opinion that acting could not be taught ; that it was not an art at 
all; that it was a gift ; that it was the effusion of enthusiasm ; that, 
in point of fact, actors, like poets, were born, not made. Now 
that appeared to me to place our art below that of a handicraft, 
for no art becomes respectable or respected until its principles, 
its tenets, and its precepts are recognised, methodised, and housed 
ina system. If it be said that we cannot teach a man to be a 
genius, that we cannot teach him to be talented, that is simply a 
fact ; but I ask you in any art what great men, like, for example, 
Michael Angelo, Landseer, Murillo, would have existed if some 
kind of art had not preceded them by which they learned the art 
of say, mixing colours, the principles of proportion, and the prin- 
ciples of perspective. Where would Shakspere have been if he 
had accidentally and unfortunately been born in some remote 
region at the plough tail, where there was not within his reach 
the Grammar School’ of Stratford-on-Avon. He would have 
perished at the plough tail and have been buried in a furrow, and 
we should never have known it. You must absolutely have 
principles in all arts. You cannot produce your own thoughts, 
your own feelings, unless you have some principles, as some guide, 
some ground.” 

Surely this is simple talking enough, simple, and, as it 
seems to me, sound enough; the speaker’s contention is at least 
intelligible, whatever value we may be inclined to attach to it. 
Mr. Ryder’s objection must surely, therefore, fall to the ground. 
For his objection merely amounts to this, that he did not 
find in Mr. Boucicault’s lecture certain things which Mr. 
Boucicault told him at the outset he would not find there, and 
which, Mr. Boucicault fully admitted, could not be found in any 
lecture. This sort of objection is of a piece with that which 
Macaulay’s detractors are so fond of urging against him. dA reader 
who wants criticism, they are never wearied of saying, will be 
disappointed, refusing to remember, perhaps never having known, 
that this is precisely what Macaulay has himself warned his 
readers ngt to expect. + 

“It is so surprising as to be almost incredible that any person, 
and especially an actor, should hold this opinion,” (the opinion 





' In the report I read the “ Drama School of Stratford-on-Avon,” but I have taken 
the liberty of supposing that Mr. Boucicault said “‘ Grammar School.” 
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that acting cannot be taught) “ which seems to us as absurd a 
statement as that artists should not learn drawing, or musicians 
the gamut.” These are the words of the writer in the Spectator, 
and they must surely be echoed by all save those who are 
determined to exclude common sense from the discussion. And 
yet there really.appear to be some minds, not otherwise abnor- 
mally gifted with unreason, who decline to receive this so obvious 
truth, who insist that the actor is, and can only be, a heaven-born 
genius, springing on to the stage with all his theatric panoply in 
perfect order, as Minerva sprang full-armoured from the head ot! 
Zeus. Nascitur non jit, they cry, with Mr. Ryder, of the acto: 
as of the poet, forgetting that even of the poet this is but half 
truth, and to the perfect poet’s equipment there go many aie 
things than the gifts of nature. With the actors themselves, such 
of them as advance this preposterous theory, it: is a case, we may 
suppose, of sheer vanity, of that “ineffable self-complacency,” to 
use the words of the Spectator, which seems to be the ruling 
passion of the theatrical profession as a class. But with the 
others the mistake mainly lies, as it seems to me, in over-rating 
the position of acting as an art. 

It is difficult to mark precisely the limitation and significance 
of the word genius. Most of us have formulated a definition fo: 
our own use, which we employ without much reference to ow 
neighbour’s standard. Mr. Matthew Arnold has said that the 
difference between talent and genius is this, that while talent gives 
the notion of power in a man’s performance, genius gives rather the 
notion of felicity and perfection in it. But his definition would 
hardly, perhaps, satisfy those who regard genius as something 
altogether divine and incommunicable. Felicity and perfection, 
so far as perfection is attainable in human works, are not, it 
might be urged, beyond acquisition; a man, it might be said, 
would rather make himself felicitous and perfect in his art than 
be born so. And it also seems to me, that those who talk of an 
actor’s genius are mostly thinking rather of power than of grace, 
of impulse uncontrolled and undirected by method, rather than 
of a studied and balanced art. However this may be, I cannot but 
think that to talk of the genius of an actor as we talk of the 
genius of a poet, or a musician, or a painter, is to talk a little 
loosely. True, there is one glory of the sun, and another of the 
moon, and so far they may possibly be within their rights in 
applying the same word to the man who created Hamlet, and the 
man who attempts to bring that creation before us on the stage. 
But even with this reservation the word in its application to the 
actor must, it seems to me, if we are to attach any precise meaning 


to words, have an entirely different significance—a significance 
different and less. Mr. Irving—who may be regarded as the 


avatar of theatric divinity—has said that “to boast of being 
able to appreciate Shakspere more in reading him than in 
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seeing him acted used to be a common method of affecting 
special intellectuality.” And he calls this “a gross and pitiful 
delusion,” “a conceited and feather-head assumption,” and so 
forth, till, after a string of somewhat’ similar utterances, he finally 
rests on this remarkable assertion, ‘‘ 2¢ 7s acting chiefly that can 
open to others, with any spark of Shakspere’s mind, the means 
of illuminating the world.” Against such talking as this it is 
not, perhaps, worth while to employ any very serious arguments, 
and one may suppose that Mr. Irving himself in his calmer moments 
would hardly care to do battle “for it very strenuously. But 
we find others, less personally concerned in the matter, who do, in 
substance, advance much the same theory, though they support 
their cause with rather more modesty and temperance. Even 
Campbell, for instance, is found indulging in such a rhapsody as 
this— 
‘‘ His was the spell o’er hearts 
Which only acting lends, 
The youngest of the sister Arts, 
Where all their beauty blends : 
For ill can Poetry express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime, 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance of time. 
But by the mighty actor brought, 
Illusion’s perfect triumphs come 


Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb.” 


This is, indeed, as Shakspere’s Celia would have said, * Out of 
all whooping!” but the speciality of the occasion may here, of 
course, be urged on the poet’s behalf, for the lines were designed 
to do honour to John Kemble on his retirement from the stage, 
and a little over-colouring of compliment was, in such cireum- 
stances, pardonable enough. 

I will not now inflict on my readers what I have myself else- 
where said on this subject, neither will I remind them, for I am 
sure they need no reminding, of what Lamb—who loved the 
actors’ work, let it be remembered, quite as well, and understood 
it far better than do its silly or interested flatterers to-day—has 
said of the impossibility of any true congenialness between 
Shakspere and the actor. But I will call their attention to an 
article which I have lately read in an American magazine, in 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine, which handles this “question, 
as it seems to me, with admirable sense and truth. The writer, 
Mr. A. A. Lipscomb, has been for many years engaged, he tells 
us, in reading Shakspere with “advanced university students,” 
and has found him, he says-——“ the master-teacher outside of the 
Holy Scriptures.” He shows how this is so, and after what 
method he works. But before doing this, he contrasts the two 
Shakspere, the Shakspere of the theatre—the actors’ Shakspere 
and the real Shakspere, the artist working on his own ground, 
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“sailing with supreme dominion ” far above the petty bounds and 
noises of the stage. 

*“‘ Histrionic art,” he says, “is essentially imitative art. It is 
limited by the senses. Except through their avenues, it can give 
no ideas to the intellect as the perceptive, nor to the imagin: ation 
as the image-making faculty. What emotions this art excites are 
those purely sensuous. If this be true, Shakspere can be but 
imperfectly comprehended by means of'an art restricted within 
boundaries so narrow. . . . . . The intellect of the senses 
is wrought upon, aroused, and intensified, but no more—from firs‘ 
to last, no more. . . . . . . Nothing is received but crude 
impressions ; their intermixture with the accidents of the how 
thrown in miscellaneously on the open receptivity of the mind, 
and no opportunity allowed for the least exercise of an analytic 
power—the greatest of educative forces. _ Unquestionably these 
impressions are strong in the mere sensational intellect, but it is 
at the expense of the reflective faculty, the law being that the 
maximum of sense-activity is the minimum of the higher mental 
energy.” 

Turning then to the various forms of the imitative faculty found 
among artists he goes on, and it is for this part of his utterances | 
would more especially beg my readers’ consideration— 

‘¢ In the actors’ case it is assuredly not creative imitation,.in an) 
high sense, which is brought into exercise. Some room is found 
for it, but not tothe extent of stimulating any great quality of 
thought. If it be said that the actor must be a close and analytic 
student of Shakspere, | reply that this is true. Yet, neverthel e88, 
the study is not how to think, but how to represent to the senses 
of the audience. Further than the mere dramatisation to eye and 
ear the performer has no concern with his task. Obviously such 
was Shakspere’s idea as conveyed by Hamlet in his speech to 
the players. . . , . These and such like instructions 
give the poet’s estimate of the players’ work. At best he as simply 
am interpreter ; the ideas and language are prepared to his hand, 
and he has no employment for his personal qualities beyond th 
mere mechanical rendering. To do this effectively is an art ; cal! 
it, if you please, a rare art, but no one can deny that its chiet 
merit lies in the physical organism, and hence its excellenc: 
mainly consists in the subor dination of mind to matter. ‘To iden- 
tify it with such an interpretation of the hidden meanings of 
Nature, as Wordsworth gave in his poetry, or with such inventive 
imitation as Smeaton put forth when he converted the buttresses 
and trunk of an oak-tree into Eddystone Lighthouse, is down 
right absurdity.” 

This is very truth, the first word and the last of the whol 
matter; and not all the trumpets sounded at Theatrical Fund 


dinners, or wheresoever else the actor and his henchmen are 
>] 


gathered together, can destroy it. The susceptibilities of th: 
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actor are of such abnormal delicacy—chords are there in the theatrice 
mind such as even Mr. Guppy never knew—that it is possible he 
may cry out against such speaking as this, as inspired only by 
I know not what evil passions. But, by those who are not 
determined to take offence, it will be seen that there is no 
design here in any way to disparage the actors’ art. That, 
indeed, would be the very depth of ingratitude; for how much 
pleasure, what wholesome and elevating pleasure, has not the 
world for many hundreds of years owed to the actor! Nay, and 
we may say, though saying it we should never forget Goethe’s ad- 
mirable words, ‘“ Shakspere is not truly a theatre-poet ”—we 
may say, if we will, that had it not been for the theatre we should 
have had no Shakspere. But for the proper exercise of his art, 
and for the proper appreciation of it, the true, the genuine appre- 
ciation, it is, above all things, necessary that both the actor and 
his audience should truly understand how far and in what direc- 
tion that art proceeds. The range and limitation of theatric art 
are at the disposition neither of the vanity of the individual nor 
the applause of the multitude. They are defined by reason and 
common sense. And while we are liable to the infliction of such 
foolish talking as that of Mr. Irving’s I have quoted above, it is 
pre-eminently necessary that the definition should be as precise 
and unmistakeable as words can make it. 

If the actors would only condescend to recognise this truth— 
many of them, indeed, do recognise it, and prove their recognition 
by their practise ; but: still many, alas! do not, and apparently 
cannot—if they would only descend from the cloudlands of com- 
placency, and, putting on mortality with the rest of us, would 
convince themselves that they can no more play Hamlet or 
Othello without having first mastered certain details—me- 
chanical, dry, commonplace, if they will—than Raffaelle could have 
painted his Madonna di San Sisto, or Beethoven have composed 
his opera of Fidelio! If they would but do this, not only might 
we bid good-bye for ever to all these vain and fruitless discussions 
on their “ art,” but how immeasurably would that art itself expand 
and ripen ! 

But to return to Mr. Boucicault, whose lecture was, in the 
circumstances, so far from vain ; and, I will hope, may not prove 
fruitless—one of his critics, in the World, has objected to him 
that he * had nothing to say that was new ; that his own histrionic 
capacity is of rather limited range,” and that he addressed many 
“ older in practice, abler than himself to tender advice upon the 
subject.” And another, inthe Pall Mall Gazette, said: “ In them- 
selves Mr. Boucicault’s views have no special depth or value. In- 
structions such as he supplied with regard to standing and walking 
upon the stage are, or should be, within the reach of every tyro. 
The censure he passes upon the vanity of actors who instead of 
fitting themselves to a character seek to fit it to themselves, is a 
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commonplace of criticism.” But to me, I must say, these objec- 
tions seem not only “in themselv es of no special depth o 
value,” but to be also, “in themselv es,” both a little mistaken and 
a little misleading. 

For the objection that Mr. Boucicault was speaking to many as 
well or better able to take his place’ upon the platform than him- 
self, I do not gather from Mr. Boucicault’s own words that he was 
come to call the righteous to repentance. Moreover, though there 
may very possibly be actors on our stage who have gone higher and 
farther in their art than Mr. Boucicault, I certainly am not my- 
self aware of many, if, indeed, of any, w ho have more thorough|; 
mastered its prince iple s, or put them into better practice than he. 
Up to a certain point these principles are identical in every branch 
of the players’ business known to Polonius; and he who has mastered 
them, whatsoever may be the practice to which he himself may 
elect to put them, is as competent to speak on them as the most 
magnificent Othello or Romeo who has ever essayed to 
snatch a grace beyond their reach. As to the censure of the actor 
whose vanity leads him to try and fit his part to himself instead o/ 
himself to his part being but “a commonplace of criticism,” I will 
only say that, while the fault calls so loudly and so continuous!y 
for censure as it does to-day, it is surely somewhat premature to 
raise the answering cry of commonplace. 

Such objections are, indeed, hardly worth noting ; but when w 
find the critic gravely urging that such instructions as Mr. Bouci- 
cault supplied are, or should be, within the reach of every tyro, it is 
another thing. ‘True, they should be; but are they? This is 
the very root of the matter. If they were within the reach of 
every tyro, undoubtedly it would have been superfluous in Mr. 
Boucicault to call attention to them. It is precisely because the; 
are not within the reach of every tyro—as apparently, at any rate, 
they are not—that the attention he has called to them is not 
superfluous, but necessary and wholesome. The critic who makes 
this objection must either write with little, if any, personal know- 
ledge of his subject, or else, on the occasion of his visits to the 
theatre he must, like Nelson, turn his blind eye to the signal that 
is flying so plainly from our stage. 

The actor is only an interpreter, and the means of his interpre 
tation are the body and the tongue. By voice and gesture hi 
strives to realise to the animal senses the intellectual creations o! 
the poet. If he has never learnt the proper control and direction 
of the instruments by which he works, of what real value as an 
interpretation can his work be? The English language is not 
dependent on the arbitrary fancies of the individual ; it has its 


laws, even as painting and music have theirs; and the actor who 


breaks these laws, whether it be from caprice, which is only a 


form of vanity, or from ignorance, may assume what virtue he 


pleases—his soul may be steeped in poetry, his imagination maj 
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be as grand as Michael Angelo’s, as graceful as Raffaelle’s, as 
universal as Shakspere’s, but a good actor he cannot be. Not 
less freely let us admit that all the training in the world will not 
of itself make him a great actor. He may bear himself, as Praed’s 

romantic young lady said, “like a god of old story ;” his voice may 
be as silver-sweet as lovers’ tongues have ever sounded by night ; 

but without certain natural capacities, without “ a soul and feeling,” 

if Mr. Ryder pleases, he will be no more than a tinkling cymbal. 
Let us admit this to the full. So much may be said, T suppose, 
of every human work to which men have put their hands since 
the daysof Adam. Even deportment, as Mr. Turveydrop has told 
us, even deportment, though it may be improved by cultivation, 
van never be originated. 

After all, then, it is probable that Mr. Boucicault and his critics 
are not so very far apart. Up to a certain point acting can be 
taught like any other art or trade. It has certain fixed principles 
and rules, a certain system and method of itsown. For the infrac- 
tion or neglect of these no genius can compensate. True genius, 
indeed, will understand their worth, will master them, and put 
them into practice ; for one of the qualities of genius, it has been 
well said, is the capacity for taking pains. It ‘is only that bastard 
genius, which i is so much in vogue “to-day, born of ignorance and 
nursed in vanity, which affects to despise rules, and, like the fox 
in the fable, would have others put aside what itself professes to 
do so finely without. In short, the actor, like the poet, must be 
made as well as born. More than this it needed not Mr Boucicault’s 
recent disclaimer to show he never advocated. ‘“ This,” were his 
words, “this is a large subject. I cannot do more in an hour than 
just skim the surface. I can but give you enough to make you 
understand what our art is, its philosophic principles ; that a good 
actor is not due to accident ; ; that a man is not born to be an actor 
unless he is trained.” And to this end his critics, by a somewhat 
circuitous route, seem in their turn pretty nearly to have arrived. 
Inasmuch as every day so many of them either pass in silence 
by, or give their praise to the most glaring defiance of this simple 
truth, it was hardly perhaps in reason to expect them to accept it 
without some little cireumlocution. A simple truth no doubt it is, 
a truism, a commonplace, what you will; but it is, at any rate, one 
which every day sees more and more openly, more and more 
contemptuously, neglected in our theatres; and the voice which 

alls attention to it cannot, in reason, be cried down as superfluous. 
Whatever purpose of his own Mr. Boucicault may have designed 
by his address matters nothing to us. Let it have been, as one 
has suggested, a “ puff preliminary for the much talked-of 
School ‘of Dramatic Art.” Let it be so; I wish only that every 
“ puff” that goes to the fanning of theatr ical sparks were as well- 
deserved. Mr. Irving, to be sure, has told us that “to lament that 
there are now no schools for actors is very idle lamentation ;” and 
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there are not wanting some, at least, to go along with him in this 
opinion. But it is often salutary, if not always pleasant, to turn 
aside from the perpetual contemplation of ourselves and our works, 
to see what others think and say concerning them and us. Such 
a tonic I came across the other day in an American magazine, not 
in the one from which I have already quoted, but in the American 
Monthly. It is in an article on “London Pictures and London 
Plays,” anonymous, but written by one who obviously has not 
only the courage of his opinions, but opinions for which it is as 
worth while, as also, one may say, necessary, to be courageous. The 
writer has been to see Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum, and in 
the course of his remarks he touches upon the proposed School of 
Acting. This is what he says: 

_ “Such an institution would, perhaps, be even less valuable fo. 
what it might produce than for what it might prevent. There is 
an immense deal to prevent on the English stage. Would 


training-school have, for instance, prevented Mr. Henry Irving, 


who has for some time past been offering us such a Romeo as w 
never dreamed of? A training-school, assiduously frequented by 
Mr. Irving in his youth, would not, perhaps, have suppressed him 
altogether, but it would have suppressed some of his extraordinary 
peculiarities. ‘That these peculiarities should have blossomed and 
flowered at such a prodigious rate—a most rank and _ bristling 
vegetation—is the best possible proof of the absence of taste, o! 
criticism, of knowledge, of a standard on the part of the public.’ 

This is a very different sort of food to that with which Mr. 
Irving’s palate is mostly tickled with, no doubt; but not on that 
account less wholesome. The writer has been accused by one of 
his English critics of “asperity.” If to speak the truth on a 
subject on which the truth is never, or hardly ever, allowed to bi 
heard, be to speak with asperity, the accusation is just. But had 





he joined the undistinguishable throne of eulogists, and added, 


like the lovers of Rhodope, yet one brick more to the pyramid 
of prostituted praise, there would have been no talk then of 
asperity, but rather of “appreciation” and “ generous sympathy,’ 

and other words of like sweet a eath. Yet his writing very clearly 
shows that he is in no way a grudging or unsympathetic criti: 
on subjects which he considers to call for sympathy, if not fo 
unbounded admiration. He admits to the full, the splendow 
and luxuriance of the decorations at the Lyceum. “It is,” he says, 
“the last word of stage-carpentering, and is full of beautiful 
effects of colour and costume.” 
goes on to show how this barbaric adornment re-acts upon the play 
itself. “It is obstructed, interrupted; its passionate rapidity is 
chopped up into little tableaux . . . . To make this en- 
chanting poem tame—it was reserved for the present management 
of the Lyceum to accomplish that miracle.” Such a cold-water 
douche of truth as this is in the highest degree wholesome and 


But he does not stop there; he 
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bracing after the heated and enervating atmosphere of mutual 
compliment in which the actor and his satellites habitually move. 
An idle lamentation let it be, if Mr. Irving pleases, this ery for some 
less haphazard and accidental school of acting than that supplied 
by the caprice or interest of the moment. “But it is clear that 
impartial and observant minds, standing without the little circle 
of the theatre, are by no means disposed to go along with Mr. 
Irving in this respect, nor in some others. And if Mr. Boucicault 
be minded to lend a helping-hand to any rational and sound 
remedy for the present ineffectual state of things—to “puff” it 
if his critic pleases, I can only repeat that I wish all theatrical 
advertisements were directed to so good an end. 

Again, it matters nothing to us that the substance of Mr. 
Boucicault’s address is, or should be, familiar to all; dic 4% rpice ra 
card. Nay, and how familiar soever it should be, we have the 
perpetual evidence of our senses that it is not, or, if, at any rate, 
it be, that from that familiarity has surely sprung the tr ditional 
contempt. Show me, cries Mr. Ryder, show me how to act from 
the heart with passion, feeling, and power! That, answers Mr. 
Boucicault, [ cannot do; but this I can do; I can recall to your 
memory the existence of some few and simple rules which many 
of you appear to have forgotten, and more never to have learnt ; 
rules which will not, indeed, put within your hands such acting 
as you cry for, but without which you will never lay hands at all 
— anything worthy of the name; rules which may not be them- 
selves high art, but on which the high art rests. 


MOWBRAY MORRIS. 


A SONG OF AUTUMN. 


HaiL to thee, Autumn! Gracious of presence ! 


Weary are we of bards that sing 
Of the May-tide joys of field and pleasaunce, 

Of the old, false hymns to the faithless Spring. 
A fickle maiden, none might trust her, 

Was hoiden Spring, with her changeful mien-— 
In ripened womanhood’s richer lustre 

Calmly thou comest, Lady and Queen! 


Many to her are the ditties laden 
With honied br eathings of flattering praise. 
Sated and vain with applause, proud maiden, 
She flouts her lovers, and scorns their lays. 
Thou ?—With her ’twere shame to compare thee— 
Worthier thou to be sung and wooed ; 
Thou like a high-born dame dost bear thee, 
Gracious of presence and bounteous of mood. 
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Hail to thee, Autumn! Thee we honour, 
Queen of the Seasons, without a peer! 

Spring ?—She had promise of beauty on her— 
But thine are the glory and crown of the year. 

First in worship why did we set her, 
Spring—the wayward, the cold, the coy ? 

Aye, in our hearts, we have loved thee better, 
Autumn, the gracious, the bringer of joy ! 


Bountiful Autumn ! thou that bringest 

The sweet, calm days of the cloudless light. 
Bountiful Autumn ! thou that flingest 

A mellower lustre o’er field and height ; 
Thine is the flush of the purple heather, 

Thine is the gleam of the harvest sheaves, 
Thine is the glow where ripening together 

The apples brighten through dusk-green leaves. 


Thine is the glory on crags and moorlands, 
Thine is the haze upon dreamy seas, 

Thine is the plashing round dusky forelands 
Of lulling waters; thy gifts are these ; 

With sport for the ranger of field and wild wood, 
Wealth of the corn-land for toiling men, 

And nut and berry for happy childhood 
In wonderful wanderings by wood and glen. 


Bountiful Autumn! Bringer of pleasure, 
Bringer of beauty, bringer of gain. 
More in thy bounty, bringer of leisure 
To those aw eary in heart and brain : 
Thou dost bring us—of thee the bliss is— 
Where Nature, All-mother, lulls us to sleep, 
And cools our brows with her healing kisses, 
Breeze of the mountain and breeze of the deep. 


Bountiful Autumn! Well may we greet thee 
Chief of the Seasons! Queen of the year ! 
Well may our hearts go forth to meet thee, 
And bring thee in triumph, with shout and with cheer. 
Hymns to thy praise will we not be sparing 
Singing thee, Lady, gracious of mien, 
Bounteous of spirit and stately of bearing, 
Autumn, the crowned one, our Queen, our Queen ! 


F. SCARLETT POTTER. 
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LES JOURS D’AUVERGNE. 





GRANDS 








UNTIL very recently few districts in France were so little known 
as Auvergne. ‘Travellers did not care to visit that wild mountain 
region, the land of extinct volcanoes and ruins of castles and 
abbeys. Even now those who seek the healing waters of Royat 

La Bourboule, or’ Mont Dore have little time or opportunity 
during the douching and boiling process they have to submit to, 
of visiting a province second to none in France in historical and 
picturesque interest. The period of the cure terminated, everyone 
is anxious to be off as soon as possible; and few care to ex- 
plore the passes of those pics and rocks whose outline they have 
had constantly before them during their three weeks martyrdom : 
they are indifferent to the circumstance that the country is 
associated with memorable events, and many a romance of 
French history. The road from Nismes to Le Puy traverses 
the arid savage district of the Cevennes, the scene of the ever 
memorable Camisard insurrection, when the simple mountain- 
eers, led by ignorant peasants, defied the legions of the Grand 
Monarque, and the Baker Boy Cavalier measured swords with 
the Marshals of France. The ground has been consecrated by 
the enthusiastic devotion of the thousands who fought and 
died for their faith. Here the hills and rocks formed natural 
citadels, from which the peasants poured down on the plains ; 
and before their enemies had recovered from their surprise, their 
foes had retreated to their fastnesses, where they were able 
long successfully to defend themselves against the disciplined 
hosts which were sent against them. Passing through these 
scenes of religious persecution and courageous fanaticism, the 
mountains of Auvergne are seen in the distance, and it is this 
district which is so especially deserving of the attention of the 
artist and the historian. Nearly every mountain top is crowned 
with the ruins of a feudal castle or a fortified monastery, 
where the religious orders trusted more to the secular than to 
their spiritual power for protection from lawless violence. The 
history of France during the feudal times may be traced in 
all the remains of works of attack or defence which abound 
in this picturesque region, situated amid scenery well worthy 
of the pencil of a Salvator Rosa. The records of this so-called 
chivalrous but in truth of these brutal and licentious times 
may be found amid the traditions of these districts; and the 
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wild, savage, extravagant lives of the great nobles is full) 
delineated in the history of “ Les Grands Jours d’Auvergne.” 

At the time that the selfish refinements, and love of magni 
ficence of Louis XIV., were creating a solitude around Ver- 
sailles, his persecutions and dragonades were depopulating his 
dominions in the Cevennes, while the licence of the feudal! 
nobility tended to the same result in the most southern pro 
vinces of France; and in none more than in Auvergne; fo: 
nowhere had the vices and miseries inherent to the feudal 
system been so manifest as in this desolate, iron-bound, rocky 
district, where Nature seemed to harmonise with the men’s 
hardness of heart, and abetted their outrageous violations o! 
all law; for each commanding position was converted into an 
almost inaccessible fortress from which the hereditary oppresso: 
would sally forth, and, after desolating the surrounding region. 
retreat to his fastness and there defy any force that was arrayed 
against him. 

All accounts prove that the feudal system was never mor 
abused and for worse objects than in Auvergne, and this during 
the reign of Louis XIV., when the royal authority was becoming so 
strengthened by the vigorous administrations of Richelieu and 
Mazarin. The Province was far distant from the seat of govern- 
ment, and the echoes of suffering could not speedily reach the 
ears of the sover eign at Versailles. Tothe king and the court the 
feudal tenure represented everything that was noble, graceful, 
generous and brave; above all it was king and hero worship in its 
grandest and fullest development; it was the golden, glittering sid: 
of the shield. But the feudality of the provinces was dark and 
gloomy ; it meant outrage and licence carried to excess within th: 
ruins of the old castles, with their dark dungeons, their mysterious 
recesses, massive walls with cells constructed out of their thick- 
ness-——the vast gloomy halls which no amount of festivity could 
ever have gladdened. Wandering amid the decaying past th 
miseries which existed under the shadow of the feudal castle can 
be in some degree imagined. No servitude was ever greate! 
and harder than that of the French serf; he was not even per- 
mitted to drag on a miserable existence on the soil which he 
tilled, for whatever he produced was immediately seized by the 
baronial spoiler, and at any moment he and his family might 
be transferred to another master in payment of a debt or by 
the force of a stronger arm, perhaps only to find even a gloomier 
abode and a harder existence. Warfare was the chronic state of 
these lawless provinces. There was a perpetual feud between 
the Chateau or the Abbey and the neighbouring towns and 
villages ; for even the monks in those days were far from being 
the apostles of peace and virtue. There existed priests in France, 
very worthy disciples of Fénélon, and who might fitly take their 
place under the banners of Ignatius Loyola or Frangois de Paul, 
AAA 2 
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but they were not to be sought for in regions far removed from 
the discipline of the ecclesiastical rule. The priors and superiors 
were too ready on any pretence to exchange the cowl and frock 
for the helmet and coat of mail, and the missal was cast aside for 
the sword. Those who love to insist on the pictorial aspect of 
the seignorial times can little realise the depth of degradation to 
_ which the people were reduced under this crue 1, heartless tyranny, 
Ne | where all affections were ignored and trampled on: it mattered 
little to the serf which flag flew from the castle keep, or under 
what master he dragged on his miserable existence—for him, life 
was one long period of misery, servitude and tears. Even in this 
present day Auvergne is full of traditions of the terrors and 
horrors of the past; of abbeys, churches and villages pillaged 
and sacred rites profaned. In this province, for long years, all 
laws were set at defiance. Poets and novelists may descant on 
the glorious days of chivalry, but in sober truth these glories 
exist but in the fervent imaginations of the writers, for shadows, 
clouds and darkness rest on the distant territories where the 
feudal system was established. 

But it is strange that while this condition of armed violence pre- 
vailed in these districts, where there was incessant conflict between 
the town and the castle, the fortified convent and the humble 
ii hamlet, it was the boast of France that she had placed her- 
Tid self in the van of civilisation; but if art and science were rapidly 
progressing at the centre of government, their influence was 
felt in a very limited circle beyond. If palaces sprang into 
their grand existence as by the stroke of the enchanter’s wand, 
wretched hovels, not far distant, proved that the boasted refine- 
ment of the age was very superficial. When glaring contrasts 
of splendour and squalor, of order and violence, existed almost 
within the precincts of the Court, it may well be imagined 
how hard it was for the best intentioned to realise the amount 
of wretchedness which was far distant. The feudal system, as 
seen in Paris, was represented by the grandeur and dignity, the 
gracefulness and noble bearing, of the “old orand Seigneurs, but 
the grand Seigneur of Versailles and the rude Baron of the 
mountain peak were very different types of the age. 

And yet great efforts had been made by the kings of France to 
arrest the usurpations of these ambitious nobles, who asserted 
almost royal authority within their dominions. Philippe Au- 
gustus, Saint Louis, Philippe le Bel, did all in their power to 
check abuses which were not only disastrous to the country but 
a perpetual menace to the crown; but even these royal Re- 
formers only saw the excesses in the political aspect, and failed 
to realise the misery with which they were associated; but, in 
the view of stopping the growing evil, the “Grands Jours ” were 
instituted. It was a Royal Commission of high dignitaries 
appointed by the Crown to enquire into and to report on the 
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state of any province; and at times, on grave occasions, the) 
were empowered to exercise summary judgment on all delin- 
quents. When this was the case there was no appeal from 
the sentence they delivered, and the Sovereign surrendered his 
power of granting pardons. The letters patent, nominating th: 
Commission of the “Grands Jours d’Auvergne,” expressed th: 
object with which the Court was appointed. The patent states 
that “ Louis, by the Grace of God, King of France and Navarre, 
lamenting the licence which has resulted from thirty years o! 
foreign and civil wars, observes that it has weakened the av 
thority of the law and has also given rise to gross abuses; th 
first object after the re-establishment of public order is to se: 
that our government is carried on with justice, considering 
that this is the first duty towards our people, and to that God 
by whose will we govern; but as-we understand that great evils 
exist in the provinces which are situated far from the centre o! 
government, that the laws are despised and the people exposed 
to cruelty and oppression, while the weak and poor cannot 
obtain any redress; that nobles and gentlemen make use ot! 
their power to counsel and execute deeds unworthy of thei 
names; that the weakness of our royal authority is so great 
that great crimes remain unpunished: to remedy these disorders, 
which, if not checked, will affect the whole kingdom, weaken 
the jurisdiction of our Sovereign courts and undermine all ow 
institutions, we are resolved to establish a jurisdiction, by th 
appointment of a court styled ‘Les Grands Jours,’ and that it 
shall hold its sittings in our City of Clermont, to enquire into al! 
illegal practices within the Upper and Lower Auvergne, the Bow 
bonnais, the Nivernais, and the Montagnes d’ Auvergne. 

At this Council our most honoured Queen Mother and ow 
most well-beloved and very dear brother, the Duke of Orleans, as 
well as other Princes of the Blood, and many great personages and 
notabilities of our Kingdom have assisted; and so it is that we 
institute this Grand Court, to be presided over by one of thy 
Presidents of our Courts of Parliament, and to consist of sixteen 
Councillors of the same Court, of one of our Advocates-General. 
and other officers, if required ; and we order all our Baillis, om 
Seneschals, to see that the judgments and sentences of this Court 
of Les Grands Jours, shall be carried into effect without any appeal! 
to us, for this is our will and pleasure, and so we seal thes 
Letters Patent this third day of August, 1665, the twenty-third 
year of our reign.” 

These were indeed great powers. Bossuet described the tri 
bunal of Les Grands Jours, as filling the mind with terror at th 
extent of its authority. ‘ Its arms,” he said, “ could seize crim 
nals at the extremity of the kingdom.” Since the reign of 
Frangois I. the tribunal had fallen into disuse. In 1531, he had ap- 
pointed a court of Les Grands Jours at Poitou, when no less than 
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five hundred persons, who, until then, had considered themseives 
privileged, were placed on their trial; in most of these cases 
judgment had been given by default, when justice had to be 
satisfied by the work of devastation and confiscation ; but the heads 
of many princely houses had fallen at Poitiers, and ‘the history of 
these past severities filled even the bold Seigneurs of Auvergne 
with alarm, strong as were their castles, and almost inaccessible 
the wild recesses of their mountain-fastnesses. 

It is to Fléchier we are indebted for a most interesting account 
of the proceedings of this remarkable tribunal. Fléchier, born 
in 1632, was a young man of great merit, who _ possessed, 
says his biographer, that “natural power of observation and wit 
which Le Sage places as the first of intellectual qualities.” His 
uncle was the celebrated Pére Hercule Audrifet. He was educated 
at the colleges of Tarascon and Narbonne, and became known by 
several clever literary compositions, so that when he went to Paris 
he was admitted into the exclusive intellectual society, of which 
Chapelain was the head. He had the good fortune to gain the 
attention of Cardinal Mazarin by his approval of a copy of Latin 
verses on the Peace of the Pyrenees i in 1659, and then his fortunes 
were secured; he had already held several posts of importance 
when he was appointed one of the secretaries to the Grands 
Jours, and on this occasion M. de Caumartin, Maitre des Requétes, 
and second in importance on the Commission, named him tutor to 
his son; thus Fléchier had every opportunity of recording both the 
public proceedings and the private life of MM. des Grands Jours 
as they were termed; and it is due to him to say that a Saint 
Simon or Horace Walpole could not have been keener or wittier 
observers, and it is to be regretted that many of his anecdotes are 
not suited to the spirit of our times. Henri Sieur Nouvion 
was named President; the most important of the other com- 
missioners were Monsieur Nau, Monsieur Joly de Fleury and M. 
Caumartin ; and the General Talon was the Public Prosecutor. 
There were also six councillors called Assessors. So the Court, as 
constituted, was a very large one, and it is noticed by Flechier 
that many of them were more famous for their gallantries and 
their successes in society than for their legal knowledge or 
political merits, more especially M. de Nouvion, whose mother 
was to accompany the Court with his daughters to take charge of 
his establishment. As the rumours of the erand preparations 
made in Paris to maintain the grandeur of the Court preceded 
their arrival, the good people of Clermont were greatly excited 
between the terrible ideas associated with the name of Les 
Grands Jours and the excitement of soon possessing such a 
grand and courtly assemblage within their walls, who it was 
hoped would enliven a town (proverbially dull and melancholy) 
with a little of the brilliancy and liveliness of the metropolis. 
And all these hopes were realised. Saint Beuve in his essay 
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on the life of Fléchier says, “ During four months from Septembe: 
the 25th, 1665, the day that Les Grands Jours arrived at Cle 
mont, until the 14th of the following February, the day that th: 
tribunal left, the houses of Nouvion, Caumartin and others, 
were the centres of reunions, not only for the members of the 
Court but for all the principal families of the town and district 
who ventured to confront these terrible judges. Fléchier, from 
a corner of each salon, exercised his peculiar felicity of obse: 
vation remarked everything and remarked well. For the ladies 
of the court it was a party of pleasure, a joyous excursion; an 
expedition equiped in the most luxurious manner taking up i 
winter quarters in the capital of the wildest and most un 
civilised province of the kingdom. Great crimes, terrible ex- 
ecutions, would be mixed up with entertainments of great mag 
nificence and gaiety.” So there was a terrible interest in th 
contrast of the gloomy and awful, and sanguinary and the whir! 
of gaiety and dissipation. Fléchier dwells with a kind of fasci- 
nation on this ghastly contrast. He treats Les Grands Jours 
as an awful melodrama, with its tragic and sometimes eve! 
comic aspects, in his story. The touching, the gloomy, and the 
gay is represented with painful fidelity. 

It is interesting to read of all the preparations for the pro 
gress of the Court. A journey from Paris to Auvergne was, in 
1665, never lightly undertaken, and considered somewhat peril- 
ous; every provision was made as if for a voyage of discovery 
into unknown regions, the pioneers of civilisation penetrating 
into a desolate and savage country. Thus the Court travelled 
very slowly in consequence of all the impedimenta; there were 
carriages, laden with furniture and hangings of tapestries, which 
were constantly delayed by the badness of the roads, for in the 
unsettled state of the country it was not considered wise to 
leave them far in the rear. Great preparations were made every- 
where for the reception of the Court. Wherever they passed, 
the Grands Seigneurs, those feudal nobles, who so recently had 
defied all the power of the Crown, found themselves constrained 
to show all respect for its delegated authority, so entirely had 
the strong will of the king, Richelieu and Mazarin justified the 
bold assertion of Louis—‘]’Etat c’est moi.” Thus these great 
officers of state in their march to Clermont were received with all 
possible respect and consideration, as the representatives of royalty. 
Many a bold baron who felt himself constrained to do them ob- 
sequious services must have looked back with regret to those days 
when he could sally forth from his castle with his armed retainers, 
and defy even the Sovereign. All this was changed; the wars were 
at an end, and the new war which was so soon to desolate and lay 
waste the Cevennes country which they passed through was not 
to be conducted by despots in the name of tyranny, but by an 
ardent and faithful people fighting for conscience sake. The Court 
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arrived at Riom, a few miles distant from Clermont, on the 24th 
September, and there were lodged with such great magnificence, 
that they could hardly realise that the luxuries of Paris were left 
far behind them. The antiquities of Riom delighted Fléchier as 
they do the traveller of the present day; there is the Sainte 
Chapelle, with its light and graceful lantern; that, and the 
Palais de Justice date from the twelfth century, and retain all 
the beauty of their original structure. Our author sarcastically 
observes that there was a great rivalry between Riom and 
Clermont as to which should have had the privilege of receiv- 
ing Les Grands Jours. The Capulets and Montagues were not more 
hateful to each other than the citizens of Riom and Clermont. 
As the Court had to traverse the former to arrive at the latter 
town it was much hoped by the authorities that they could pro- 
duce arguments strong enough to induce the Grands Jours to alter 
their arrangements ; so every effort was made in the numerous ad- 
dresses delivered to depreciate Clermont. The Premier Echevin, in 
his harangue, said with a sly malignity which delighted Fléchier, 
“that it was true there was one reason why the Court should hold 
its sittings at Clermont, because the town, instead of being, like 
Riom, a perfect specimen of good order, was such a den of corrup- 
tion and of dirt, that if it resided there the new government could 
more readily correct abuses of which they would feel the practical 
inconvenience ;” then he adds, “ they quoted the great Chapelain 
to prove their assertions as to the merits of the place and its 


inhabitants. 
“ Riom, chef glorieux de cette terre grasse 
Que l’on nomme Limagne en lieu d'Auvergne Basse 
Pour secourir son Prince, entre ses habitants 
Léve et ramasse un corps de mille combatants. 
Clermont, le désespoir du dompteur de la Gaule, 
Pour renforcer son corps, huit cents hommes enrdle.” 


However, notwithstanding the argument that Riom had formerly 
put into the field two hundred more fighting men than Clermont, 
and the not altogether unfounded aspersions cast on the City, 
the tribunal could not be induced to change the arrangements, 
and, to the delight of the Clermontese, it was determined to carry 
out strictly the instructions of the letters patent; and the happi- 
ness of the citizens was expressed in an abundant flow of very in- 
different verses. 

“It was,” says Fléchier, “a glorious day when we left Riom. 
Nothing could surpass the magnificence of the procession; the 
distance betw een the two towns is short of three leagues and the 
approach is a grand one, the road lying between an avenue of noble 
trees, while the ground on each side is covered with wild flowers ; : 
the streams flow down in cascades from the mountains and give a 
charming freshness to the landscape, so that in the greatest heats 
the country loses nothing of its verdure and rich colouring ; the 
fertile plains extend far on either side, to Ferey on the one hand 
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and on the other to the lofty mountains with their craggy peaks, 


and castles built on precipitous rocks; the long waving line of 


this bold range bounded our view. The whole population of Cler- 
mont and Mont Ferrand poured forth to see our brilliant cortege; 
the constituent bodies pressed forward one after the other to read 
their interminable addresses, full of foolish comparisons of the sun 
and moon, of Grands Jours and Petits Jours. We learned that long 
days were propitious to virtuous deeds ; short days to evil designs. 
After being wearied out by all these ridiculous discourses we were 
permitted to proceed ; but not even when we reached the Hall of 
Audience were we free of these vain orators, who would not let us 
off one line of their dreary eloquence, each one hoping to win a 
reputation at the expense of his hearers. At last these intermin- 
able harangues ended, and after a sumptuous dinner, each one was 
happy to retire to his repose. All except Monsieur Talon, who at 
once set off to visit the prisons to see if they were secure and 
capacious enough to contain all the criminals he hoped to seize ; 
he examined the cells and dungeons, he noted the alterations he 
intended to carry out, and then returned to the palace to make 
every preparation for the opening of the Grand Court.” 

The journal thus continues: “Saturday and Sunday, for. we 
arrived on a Friday, were passed in visiting the city, and by a 
painful renewal of all the compliments that had been paid us on 
our arrival, the Courts of Clermont came in procession to do 
homage to the Court of Paris; then arrived the different religious 
bodies, who quoted Saint Paul and Saint Augustin, and drew a 
comparison between the Grands Jours and the day of judgment. 
One Jesuit, in particular, at the head of his college, and the most 
venerable capucin of the province, gave us citations from the Holy 
Fathers, very favourable to Les Grands Jours, and assured us that 
Saint Augustin and Saint Ambroise had prophesied the great 
events about to take place in Auvergne.” 

“As for Clermont,” continues the critical Fléchier, * it must 
assuredly be the most disagreeable town in France. The streets 
are so narrow that two carriages cannot pass when they meet, so 
the air is full of the curses of coachmen, whose oaths seem to 
sound more horrible here than in any other place ; and they would 
suffice to burn down a town if it were not for the deluge of rain, 
which would put out any fire. The town is very populous, and 
the women are very plain, but there are plenty of them and al! 
have large families. One old lady of eighty, who died a short 
time since, had no less than four hundred and sixty-nine living 
descendants, and more than a thousand had died; since the days 
of Abraham such a thing had never been known. 

“All the ladies of the city came to pay their respects to our 
ladies, not singly but in bodies, and we could not find chairs 
enough for such a large society. The circle was so large, it might 
have been a conference or an assembly. Our ladies were very 
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much fatigued by so many embraces and kisses. It was quite 
amusing to see these rustics entering, some with their arms 
crossed, others holding them down like dolls. Their conversation 
is so uninteresting, that it is fortunate there exists such a sub- 
ject of conversation as the “ Points d’Aurillac.” 

* * * * * * 

“We assisted on Saturday morning at the mass of the Saint- 
Esprit. This is called the Red Mass, as all the Court wear red 
robes, or the Mass of Reverences, for as the Court approach the 
altar they make low salutations on either side. The President 
walked by himself, the Bishop of Clermont officiated, and at the 
conclusion he was conducted out of the cathedral by the Court, to 
show our deep respect for the ecclesiastical authority. Before he 
left for his palace the Court complimented him in a body on his 
sermon. He accepted these compliments with great gravity, and 
they were quite justified, for as none of us heard a word of the 
sermon, we might fairly assume it to have been very good.” 

Monday was the great day fixed for the opening of the Court. 
On this occasion Monsieur Talon spoke, it would appear, with 
wonderful eloquence As might have been anticipated, he 
indulged in extravagant adulation of the king. He urged that 
while other monarchs thought to aggrandise themselves in public 
opinion by mystery and concealing their presence from the people, 
the great monarch availed himself of e\ ‘ery opportunity to show 
himself abroad ; that he sympathised with the humblest as with 
the greatest of his subjects, and was resolved that his reign should 
be based on justice and humanity. So it was. He determined 
to use all severity against those who abused their authority, and 
his judges, like the sun, should shine on all around, bri inging the 
sweetest flowers and fruits to perfection, but scorching up all the 
useless weeds. 

This and much more was sufficient to fill the province with 
alarm. Every hour the terror become more universal; some of the 
nobles were so bold as to shut themselves up in their castles, and 
even to prepare to withstand the Royal edicts; but the majority 
fled or endeavoured to make some reparation to the former victims 
of their tryanny; there were many converts to ideas of justice, 
which arose less from the love of God than from the fear of man, 
but which any way was equally beneficial to the people ; the tyrants 
now became suppliant, and there were more restitutions than on 
any jubilee of the most popular saint ; but the excitement reached 
its climax when M. de La Mothe Canillac was arrested. 

The Canillacs were one of the noblest families of Auvergne, and 
their great territorial influence had been strengthened by numerous 
and powerful alliances; but if they were pre-eminent in fortune, 
they were also pre-eminent in crime. The name of Canillac spread 
terror far and wide, and few dared to resist their orders or to oppose 
their exactions ; large bands of retainers wore their liveries—evil and 
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lawless followers, well-fitted to carry out their violent, and too 


frequently sanguinary, instructions. This numerous family or 
clan resided in different castles and was united by a common bond 
of iniquity. There was M. Le Vicomte de La Mothe Canillac, 
M. Beaufort de Canillac, the Marquis de Canillac, “who,” says 
Fléchier, “ was considered the wickedest old man in this wicked 


province. More than sixty years since he commenced his career of 


villany, which he has never ‘once relinquished; and he glories in 
his crimes in general.” He continues, “The result of leading a bad, 
vicious life is to make men unhappy, for crime is frequent] 


accompanied by remorse and shame, for this is the punishment of 


guilt; but it is the peculiarity of the Marquis de Canillac that he 
is wicked without any remorse ; he commits outrageous, brutal acts 
with a smiling countenance ; he has alws ays some pretext for his 
crimes, and his only reply to the sufferings and tears of his victims 
are words of bitter scofting and indecent raillery.” 

Powerful as the Tribunal of Les Grands Jours was felt to be, 
never was supposed that they would venture to arrest a prominent 
member of a family of such importance as the Canillacs, whose 
influence extended far and wide. The history of the house of Canillac, 
evil as had been the lives of its individuals, was associated in the 
past history of the land. They had given great Captains to 
France, and even Popes to Rome; so the astonishment of all was 
only equalled by the panic which arose when it was known that 
the person who was to inaugurate the proceedings of the Grands 


Jours was M. de La Mothe, who was, moreover, the least culpable of 


his family. So little was such an event anticipated that M. de 
Canillae was one of the first to greet the Tribunal on its entry 
into the city, and he had sumptuously furnished one of the largest 
houses to give them a suitable reception ; he ridiculed the fears and 
anxieties of those of his friends who retired into their fastnesses, 
and put their castles into a state of defence. But Monsieur Talon, 
who directed the proceedings of the tribunal, strongly urged the 
necessity of making a great example at once. The Lord, he said, 
had delivered M. de Canillac into their hands, and they should 
not lose a moment in proving to the world that they were resolved 
to carry out their instructions to the most bitter consequences, to 
show that no greatness of illustration, no grandeur of position, or 
territorial influence should prevail with the Royal Court; even 
that all ties of kindred must be ignored, for M. de Canillac was 
nearly related to M. Talon himself. In order to secure his person 
the greatest secrecy was kept; the Captain of the Guard and 


Prévot of the Archers were summoned to attend and to have their 


forces in readiness. The next day while M. de Canillac was giving 
a grand entertainment the house was silently surrounded by the 
troops ; in the midst of the festive scene, the tramp of armed men 
was heard in the Hall, and, before the cause of the disturbance was 
clearly understood, he was arrested in the name of the King, and, 
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amid the silent awe of all present, the Prévot read out his instruc- 
tions in a loud, commanding voice. M. de Canillac was so taken 
by surprise that he entirely lost his presence of mind, and although 
many of his friends urged him to escape by an obscure passage 
which led to the back of the house, he suffered them to lead him 
quietly to prison, where he was put under rigorous confinement. 
It may be fairly supposed that the outrages which M. de La Mothe 
had committed in his province would not have led to his being 
made the first victim of this powerful tribunal, if he had not 
been, during the civil war, at one time opposed to the king; this, 
it is true, he strenuously denied, but it was certain that he had 
given a large sum of money toa gentleman named Orsonet, to 
raise a body of cavalry, and it was clearly proved there was no 
intention to unite them to the Royal forces. M. Orsonet seems 
to have been a sharp practitioner; he never raised the troops and still 
refused to return the money ; on this a grave quarrel had ensued. 
One day as he was moving wheut with a small escort he encoun- 
tered M. de Canillae with a large body of retainers ; M. Orsonet, 
at once took to flight, was shot at, severely wounded, and his 
faleoner killed. This was the one serious indictment against him, 
but it was not. believed possible that on so slight a charge one of 
the chiefs of a great family could be brought to trial and convicted 
of treason, at a time when so many families had been in arms 
against the Crown. As for his miscellaneous crimes in these early 
days of the Grands Jours, dependents and sufferers did not venture 
to come forward to give evidence against their feudal superiors. 
But although the case against M. de Canillac was a weak one, 
the effect desired by M. Talon was produced. A feeling of alarm 
became universal, and from that time the objects and victims of 
tyranny plucked up courage to give evidence against their chiefs, 
as the sanguinary executions on the Place de ‘la Cathédrale bore 
testimony to. Madame de Canillac, who, with her daughter, had 
accompanied her husband to Clermont, felt persuaded that the 
same reasons which led to his arrest would justify his execution. 
Terrified, they threw themselves at the feet of the judges and im- 
plored their mercy. They, in their turn, sympathised with their 
grief but held out no hope of any remission of punishment if he 
were found guilty. The trial proceeded at once amid the anxious 
expectation of the whole city. It seemed even then impossible 
that a Canillac could be put on his trial for injuries inflicted on 
one of the Orsonets, itself a family infamous for crimes of the 
deepest dye. The eldest son of the present accuser had been 
guilty of an attempt at parricide and of the murder of his brother. 
Many members of the family had been sentenced to the galleys 
or banishment; and yet their evidence was received ; and after a 
trial, which lasted all day, M. de Canillac was condemned to death, 
and executed the next morning in front of the cathedral. Fléchier 
reasons that in all this there was a secret providence, and although 
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it might have been hard to condemn him for his fray with 
Orsonet, he was only paying the just penalty of a vicious life. 
And he adds that M. de Canillae died with great courage. And 
then he indulges in quaint expressions on the subject of death. 
It seems that he regarded death with great philosophy. 

“Tl est vrai que la crainte que nous avons de notre fin vient 
plutot de notre faiblesse que de la cruauté de la mort; ce n'est 
pas que je sois de l’avis d’un philosophe de nos amis, qui tient 
qu il y a du plaisir A mourir; que la séparation de l’Ame du corps 
se fait par un chatouillement trés sensible, qui touche les sens 
agréablement, et qu’on a remarqué que ceux qui sont tués meurent 
toujours en riant. Je ne pousse pas la philosophie si avant, je me 
contente de croire qu’on peut se passer de craindre la mort sans 
consentir qu’on puisse l’aimer.” 

It has already been remarked that M. de La Mothe Canillac was 
the least guilty of all that family. His cousin, M. Beaufort de 
Canillac, made his escape when he heard of his relative’s arrest, 
he was tried in his absence, proved to have been a leader in the 
most desperate undertakings of deeds of violence and assassina- 
tions, and was sentenced to be executed in effigy, and to have all 
his chateaux razed to the ground. 

But the most criminal of all the great families, indeed of nearly 
all the province, was the Marquis de Canillac, who has been 
already mentioned. He wisely resolved to escape before the 
Grand Tribunal arrived, for he had studied the proceedings of 
Les Grands Jours, as they were conducted in the reign of Fran- 
cois I. He quitted Auvergne, -and was traversing Languedoc, 
when the Grand Prévot, who was scouring the country with 
mandates of arrest, met his carriage, and ordered the blinds to 
be drawn up that he might see its occupant, and he encountered 
the terrible countenance of the Marquis. Whether he was over- 
awed by the bearing and appearance of this great malefactor, or 
could not venture to cope with his retainers, or, as Fléchier sug- 
gests, considered that, “as the Marquis was past eighty he did 
not think it necessary to anticipate the natural term of his ex- 
istence,” he permitted the cortége to proceed. The Marquis then 
made rapid journeys. The old Marquis afterwards said, Fléchier 
records, “that the judgments of men are frequently inaccurate, 
that public opinion had considered M. de La Mothe to be a wise 
man, and he (the Marquis) a fool; but that the result had proved 
exactly the reverse—he was the wise man, and his cousin the 
fool.” 

Although he escaped, his crimes were brought before the 
tribunal, and it was proved that he had been guilty of every imagin- 
able cruelty and outrage. He levied fines and contributions, first in 
his own name, and then in the names of every member of his 
family. On every anniversary, or domestic incident, the serf had to 
pay for the garland of the festival, or the pall of the coffin; and 
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all these exactions in addition to the taxes paid tothe State. His 
dungeons were never unoccupied, and terrible stories were told of 
the oubliettes ; the peasant trembled as he passed under the walls 
of the frowning keep. He had always in his pay twelve ruffians, 
for the executions of his villanies and ministers of his vengeance, 
whom he designated as the twelve apostles, and gave them any- 
thing but apostolic names. Under the terror they inspired, he im- 
posed and collected taxes on every article of subsistence, and if 
any, who were supposed to be in better circumstances, practised 
abstinence from economical reasons, they were imprisoned and 
even tortured until they consented to pay the tax on what he con- 
sidered their consumption ought to be. By his emissaries he 
incited them to commit crimes, and then sentenced them to pay 
heavy fines in the name of justice. There was a regular scale for 
the permission to commit the most flagrant outrages, but even all 
these resourses failed to meet his extravagant expenditure. When 
his case was brought to trial, the terror of his name was so great, 

even in his absence, that it was with difficulty any witnesses ‘could 
be found to appear against him; it was, therefore, on general 
evidence, or what is termed in Scotland “habit and repute,” that 
he was condemned to be beheaded in effigy. All his vast property 
was confiscated, and his magnificent castle, where, with his twelve 
apostles, he used to revel in his iniquities, was levelled with the 
ground. 

The case, however, of M. L’Espinchal, which is told with con- 
siderable detail by Fléchier, proves more than any what may be 
called the domestic tyranny which prevailed in the province. 
This gentleman was highly esteemed for his mental and physical 
qualities, but his morality did not equal his other gifts. He pos- 
sessed, we are told, every charm calculated to make him the terror 
of his foes, but the beloved of the ladies. His wife, remark- 
able for her beauty, was the daughter of a very distinguished 
family, the Marquis de Chateau-Morand, and she brought with 
her a large dowry. His life was wild and eccentric, and “however 
amiable in society, he rendered his home so miserable (which, re- 
marks cynical Fléchier, is not peculiar to any province or any 
age) that his wife complained to her relations, when a feud arose 
between the two houses, and his temper, even in general society, 
became sullen and discourteous. An ineffectual endeavour of the 
marquis to get his daughter into his own power having failed, she 
was kept a close prisoner in one of the towers of the castle, and 
subjected to every violence from the capricious temper of her 
husband ; the remainder of her story shall be told by Fléchier :— 

« Madame L’ Espinchal’s beauty had created her many rivals, and 
consequently many enemies. One day a lady, a discarded friend 
of the husband’s, thought there was now a favourable opportunity 
to revenge herself for the involuntary injury she considered 
Madame L’ Espinchal had inflicted on her. She took an oppor- 
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tunity of meeting M. L’Espinchal, and finding him quite accessible 
to grave accusations against his wife, she said: ‘I have not lost all 
my regard for you, and I ought to tell you that one of your pages 
is in secret communication with Madame L’Espinchal,’ and she 
contrived to invent or repeat all kinds of reports, which were wel! 
calculated to awaken his jealousy and to arouse its violence. 

M. L’Espinchal was deeply touched by this proof of confidence. 

When he mentioned the name of the page to his wife, and told 
her that for some reason he intended to dismiss him, the interest 
she manifested in him, and her anxiety to retain his services, con- 
firmed his suspicions, and the painful doubt became a confirmed 
conviction. M. L’Espinchal endeavoured to conceal his jealousy 
and anxiety, but all the affectionate attention of his wife only 
added to his violent irritation. One night, when, worn out with 
sorrow and wretchedness, she had retired to her apartment in 
the lonely keep, she was awakened by her husband! who stood by 
her bedside with a pistol and cup of poison. He told her she was 
to die, but gave her the choice of the mode of death; all her ex- 
postulations and prayers for mercy were unavailing, she had to take 
the cup, and drained its contents. She fell back, and was to al! 
appearance dead, when M. L’Espinchal, his vengeance being 
satisfied, retired. One of her maids, suspicious of the husband’s in- 
tentions and devoted to her mistress, waited until M. L’Espincha! 
had left the room, and then entered it, to find the unfortunate 
woman in violent convulsions. She went for medical assistance, 
and the doctor, to whom she confided her suspicions, took an anti- 
dote with him. M. L’Espinchal, when he was informed that his 
wife still survived, affected the deepest anxiety for her, for even 
with his great influence he dreaded the vengeance of a power- 
ful family ; but the unhappy page, the innocent cause of this 
misery, was taken to one of those owbliettes whence no groans 
or sighs were ever heard. After having been compelled to write 
post-dated letters from Italy, so that if any enquiry was ever 
made, they could be put in evidence of his being still alive, he 
was tortured and then left to die of starvation. The cruelty of 
this great man was only to be matched by his audacity. Shortly 
before the Grands Jours opened their court at Clermont, he 
went to Paris, where he got involved in a quarrel and engaged 
men to assassinate his opponent. His adversary, who held an office 
at Court, complained to the king in person, who promised him re- 
dress, but as he was leaving the palace he found his carriage sur- 

rounded by M. L’Espinchal’s retainers; he was carried off in mid- 
day, in spite of his cries and appeals for help, and only released 
from the house to which he was carried by a large force of the 
royal guard.” M. L’Espinchal had a son who rivalled his father in 
his atrocities; bold as they both were, they did not venture to 
brave the great tribunal, but made their escape, and subsequently 
dragged through a miserable existence, for all his estates were 
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confiscated, and after his open defiance of the royal authority in 
Paris, there was no hope of pardon. 

The proceedings of the gentlemen who composed the Grand 
Court were characterised by a strange blending of the frivolous 
with the terrible; they passed from 


“ Grave to gay, from lively to severe. 


While their victims were groaning in the dungeons, they could 
hear the sounds of revelry in the great hall, where the emblems 
of Law and Authority were frequently removed for festoons of 
flowers and gay decorations. Into these salons the ladies of the 
Province crowde d, to dance the “ Bourrée d’ Auvergne and the 
Borrasque. Fléchier says, “ La Bourrée d’Auvergne est une danse 
gaie, figurée, agréable, ou les départs, les rencontres, et les mouve- 
ments, font un trés bel effet, et divertissent fort les spectateurs ; 
mais la Borrasque, sans le fond de gaieté de la Bourrée, ajoute un 
cynisme d’ impudence, et l’on peut dire que c’est la danse du monde 
la plus dissolue.” Madame de Sévigné writes from Vichy in 1876, 
“They dance here the Bourrée, which is cert: \inly the prettiest dance 
in the world; if it were danced at Versailles it would give the 
greatest delight. My regret is you cannot see it, for it is really 
the perfection of movement and grace.” ' The judges proved that 
on these occasions they could put aside their dignity with their 
robes; and the bright-eyed Auvergnese found that the y were ex- 
posed to dangers as w ell as the feudal nobles ; for the courtier of 
Versailles was as bold in the salon, as when sitting in the judg- 
ment seat; then there were parties of pleasure on “the days when 
the Court did not sit. Vichy can now boast on having entered on 
its third century of reputation, for at that time M. € ‘hape ‘lain de- 
scribed, 

“Les vallons, oh Vichy par ses chaudes fontaines, 

Adoucit tous les jours, mille cuisantes peines.” 

Even then visitors came to pass six weeks, and to exchange the 
formal beauty of Versailles, where waters flowed by the command 
of art, for the natural cascades of the pleasant Allier. “On ne 
saurait simaginer un lieu plus charmant quand on se voudrait faire 
& plaisir une perspective ; la riviére d’Allier, qui serpente dans ce 
vallon, est un des beaux ornements de cette campagne, mais ce qui 
est de plus considérable dans ce lieu, c’est qu’on y trouve non seule- 
ment a se divertir et a s’y nourrir quand on l’habite, mais encore 
as’y guérir quand on est malade, et qu’on y trouve la beauté, 
Vabondance et la santé.” 

After these pleasant trips the judges seemed to return to their 
work with renewed energies; and great was the astonishment of 
the whole community, when after one of these festive occasions it 
was announced that the abbeys and convents were to he subjected 
to the investigation of the Court, as well as the castles. It was 
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well-known that many of the lady abbesses and spiritual fathers 
had been guilty of excesses little inferior to the nobles; there 
were terrible stories of dark crimes committed in these lonely con- 
vents, situated far from the busy haunts of men and the hearing 
of the outer world. It took some time before the judges ventured 
to face the cry of sacrilege, which they knew would be raised if 
they interfered with church morals or property ; but it so chanced 
that on the occasion of one of their visits to Vichy, they found 
some ecclesiastics there, setting at defiance all the laws that they 
preached. And so on their return an ordinance was issued for an 
investigation into the state of the religious establishments in 
Provence; and all the heads of religious communities were ordered 
to appear at Clermont. A statement was published, which pur- 
ported to describe the abuses of the clergy, and the evils of the 
ill-regulated monasteries, which assumed to be exempt from the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Then, for the first time in the memory 
of that generation, a priest was condemned to death for a flagrant 
murder committed many years before, and under circumstances 
which proved the state of demoralisation of the clergy. He was 
the curate of Saint Babel, and hired a band of ruffians to attack 
the house of a small proprietor who had given him offence. ‘The 
priest headed the attack; the man was seized and bound; he 
implored for mercy, but when mercy was denied him, he asked 
for absolution; on which the only absolution he received was a 
shot through the heart by the hand of the priest. The following 
day was a Sunday, and the curate did not. hesitate to say mass and 
to read the service over the body of his victim. The Bishop of 
Clermont used all his influence to save the Church from so great a 
disgrace as the execution of a priest; but he was condemned and 
beheaded in front of the cathedral. He had been arrested by a 
lieutenant of police disguised as a priest. 

Not satisfied with the nobles and clergy, Les Grands Jours gave 
judgment in all minor causes. One of the bathers of Vichy called 
a celebrated doctor there “un ane de médecin.” All the faculty 
were in arms, and the unfortunate bather was at once arrested ; 
and as he maintained before the Court the accuracy of his opinion, 
the tribunal sentenced him to a heavy fine. There were som: 
people accused of bewitching lovers, and turning affection into 
aversion. These cases, and the arrangement of matrimonial! 
scandals and quarrels, were the light interludes to the more 
serious acts of the judicial drama. 

There was one result of the Grands Jours that had not been 


contemplated by the king. .As the nobles were abased, the 


people began to assert their pretensions, and even, in somé 
instances, claimed the soil from which their chiefs had been 
expelled. The last days of the Court were occupied in allaying 
the agitation that their proceedings had raised, and it required a 
great exercise of authority to convince the people that the Court 
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was intended to punish the abuse of privileges, not to confer 
fresh ones. 

It was not the intention of the Court of Versailles to permit 
a too long exercise of these extraordinary powers; so, as the 
principal criminals had been condemned to the loss of life or pro- 
perty, the Grands Jours had to obey the lettre de congé which had 
arrived, and make arrangements for their departure. Fléchier 
says that they were all very glad to return to Paris; and Clermont 
was not less disposed to get rid of them. The fr equent outbursts 
of extravagant gaiety had failed to dissipate the gloom which the 
presence of this all-powerful tribune had created. Fléchier ex- 
presses his conviction that the severity of the tribunal would in 
time be forgotten, and the nobles would regain their former 
authority. His prediction was verified, not only in Auvergne, but 
throughout France. The tyranny of the nobles revived: only not 
associated with such acts of violence, or such an entire contempt of 
authority as in the former days, but sufficient to arouse an intense 
feeling of hatred among the people, which at last brought them 
again to trial; not velcwe the tribunal of Les Grands Sosa: but 
before the more terrible tribunals of 1789—at once the causes 
and victims of that Revolution, the effects of which, after the 
lapse of nearly a century, may yet be felt in every European 
state. 
LAMINGTON. 






























SPORT AMONG THE DYKES. 





HOLLAND in the spherical “ Dutch cheese ” of English commerce 
—a libel on a land the best of whose dairy produce i is delicious 
Holland i in a glass of * Hollands,” Holland in the liqueur which 
the agriculturist in Pwnch would have liked best “in a moog,” 
Holland in pieces of old Delft ware, mostly cracked ; Holl: and in 
fish, flesh and fowl; Holland in velvet, and Holland i in precious 
examples of the art of painting we are familiar with; but how 
much do we really know of the quaint and simple folk behind 
those sallow dunes on the other side of the North Sea? One who 
has dwelt with the Dutch, who has lived in the heart of their 
placid home-life, and who—as much as one may to whom 
the language is almost dead—has entered into their habits of 
thought, would probably reply “ very little.” Having myself so- 
journed twice in the fair province of Utrecht, when the buckwheat 
was in full bloom, it occurred to me that a return thither when 
“Sport ” had “leapt up and seized his beechen spear” would be 
peculiarly enjoyable. Not that sport leaps up much in the 
Netherlands—except with the aid of a pole, concerning which 
operation a word or two anon. There the plover is as sacred 
as the stork, albeit not for the same reason. They spare the 
bird but keep the breed within bounds by taking toll of the 
eggs. Such a sportsman as “ Passon Russell” would be miserable 
in a country where they shoot and trap the fox for the sake of 
his skin. A deer stalker would find no deer to stalk in the land 
of dykes and dams, and “ Tournaments of Doves” are forbidden. 
Cricket is an exotic which is scarcely likely to take root in Hol- 
land, although Dutchmen have played the game. In a country 
which abounds in water-jumps, steeplechasing of a dreadfully 
earnest description would be possible; but it is not likely to 
be tried. Trotting has been tried and has found some favour in 
the sight of the Netherlanders, but unfortunately for the suc- 
cess, from a sordidly British point of view, of the experimental 
meeting at the Hague, the Dutchman stolidly declines to bet. 

Nevertheless, at heart the Netherlander is a sportsman. 

“You will find it very easy,” said mine host, in answer to a 
series of questions as to the habits and customs of a sportsman 
who went in search of feather and fur in the neighbourhood of 
Vianen, “and if you do fall in—well, we must pull you out 
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again.” “To be sure,” I replied. “Exactly. Quite so.” The re- 
marks of mine host had furnished food for grave meditation. 
While enough had been said on the part of my genial enter- 
tainer to convince me that the proposed expedition might be 
productive of extreme discomfort to his guest, sufficient had 
been undertaken on that guest’s part to render a withdrawal 
from the enterprise difficult. The conversation occurred after 
dinner. We were a party of four. Our host, his wife, a young 
and pretty Englishwoman, a friend of our entertainer’ s boyhood, 
and myself. The manner of the friend of the “sya a Was em- 
barrassing. His comments, in monotonous Dutch (and the capa- 
bilities of this language in the direction of monotony are great) 
were emphasised here and there by a chuckle, and pointed 
by significant glances at the Englishman. see suggested to the 
mind of that Englishman—my uneasy sort of cynical 
Leatherstockings in the act of maliier ghee pleasant ‘and 
comfortable for an amateur backwoodsman who was desirous of 

safe brush with the Redskins. In such manner (thought I 
to myself) would Long Tom Coffin have discoursed in the. pre- 
sence of a green hand who was about to smell powder for 
the first time. He held me with his grumbled-out vernacular, 
and the voluminous puffs of his mild Friesland tobacco, as 
I had never been held before. The idea of assisting in the 
conduct of a shooting expedition, at which an unamphibious 
Briton might perish by drowning, or receive more duck-weed 
and Dutch mud into his system than all the strong waters of 
Schiedam could correct, was evidently rapturous to this some- 
what ancient friend of the family. He was a bachelor, a well- 
to-do farmer—-a gentleman farmer we should term one of his 
class here—whose place of abode was something like an hour’s 
walk from the hospitable wayside villa at which I found myself 
installed. He was known to his most familiar friends as 
“ Cor.” 

“Cor wants to know if you do not use sticks for leaping over 
the ditches in England ? ” asks our host, transl: ating the disin- 
genous query for my behoof. Of course we did; and the English 
were famous pole-leapers. Such was the purport of my answer, but 
why did that friend of the family regard me with such a curious 
expression when it was conveyed to him? W hy, indeed! He 
read me. He saw with half an eye that J was no pole-leaper. 
During the remainder of his stay the discourse, in which for 
linguistic reasons I took no part, ran on the misadventures of 
certain Dutch sportsmen who had been ducked in their attempts 
to clear the ditches. (The substance of the discourse was con- 
veyed to me next morning.) “Cor” revelled in the recitals. The 
tobacco smoke rolled out, ‘accompanied by more frequent chuckles, 
with increased vigour, and he waxed eloquent. Through the 
vapour I gazed at the hunting sketches by J. F. Herring and 
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Alken which adorned the walls, and I fancied myself at home, on 
the English side of the North Sea. But the illusion was brie! 

It was only too evident that I was in the house of a Dutch slaye: 
of foxes—a gunner of the low countries. The storks had been 
at roost hours when the genial ‘‘ Cor” shook me by the hand and 
departed for his place of abode. I was to be sure and fulfil my) 
promise, and I might depend upon it they would show me som: 
sport. With this enjoinder, in Dutch, he left us, diving into th 
dark in a manner that proved his familiarity with the ditch 


environed road he 
getting a wetting. 
safety blindfold. 


had to travel. There was no danger of /is 
He could have accomplished his journey in 
As I retired to rest, to dream of attempting to 


clear rivers with the aid of a pole as long as the mainmast o! 


‘some tall admiral,” 


I heard the voice of mine host commingled 


with the barking of his five dogs. The expedition for which I had 
booked myself was a perilous reality—with “ Banco,” or “ Leo, 
or “Dom” I was destined, when the time came, to be borne to 
the neighbourhood of Vianen—and assuredly with that grimly- 
humorous friend of the family, well-seasoned ‘ Cor.” 

I think if I had had any conception of the difficulties in th: 
way of making a good bag in Holland, that expedition of seven or 
eight guns from Utrecht to Vianen would not have been accom 
panied by its one unemployed looker-on. However, there I was 
the night before, assisting in preparing my equipment, and liking 
the adventure less and less the nearer the time came for a start. 
Getting ready had begun that afternoon in Utrecht with the pur- 
chase of a pair of w ater r-tight top-boots, which would have looked 
like wellingtons if they had not been made on a last bearing 
the rudest resemblance to the human foot. At home, with th: 


“ sweet and serviceable ” 


help of mine hostess, the preparations 


were in strict keeping with the waterproof boots. Although 
I was not to risk rusting a breechloader, J, as well as my ente: 
tainer, was provided with a complete change of clothing! Thi 
On inquiry I was apprised that “a change” was 
usual. Refreshment was laid on in the Dutch manner. Sand 
wiches of cheese, of partridge, and of uncooked salt beef—very 


looked ominous. 


delicious —together 


with slabs of native gingerbread, flasks o/ 


strong waters, as much of the rough-cut tobacco of Friesland 
would have kept a contemplative British angler going for a week, 
and a sheaf of cigars. 
I am again busy in the land of dreams, bounding across rive! 
with the aid of that long pole, when I am roused, and, breakfast 


over, we set out. 


The baggage has been aboard the tilted carriage 
at least half an hour, and Jan waiting with “ Mr. Banco,” ready + 
take his place behind the driver. The leaves of the trees which 


¢) 


skirt the canal are laden with last night’s rain, and from the fields 
steal up breadths of silvery vapour. Aloft, however, the grey 


clouds move briskly, and here and there a white veil is displaced 
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by the breeze, showing a glimpse of blue beyond. Quite a Dutch 
morning, and for all the moisture which loads the air, refreshing. 
There are numbers of country folk abroad, and from each, no 
matter the age, sex or condition, we receive a hearty good- 
morning greeting. There is not a politer people in the world 
than the Dutch, and when your Hollander does say “Good 
morrow,’ he means it. The big dogs, poor fellows, which in this 
country are beasts of burthen, are also abroad, taking their share, 
and, in the majority of instances, more than their share, of the 
labour involved in keeping going a milk-cart, or a Dutch equi- 
valent for a costermonger’s “shallow,” laden with vegetables, 
bread, or tinware. ‘“ We are in time,” exclaims the driver, as we 
rattle over the cobble-stones, whereof the principal streets of 
Utrecht are paved. ‘ That is half- -past six.” We have bowled 
along at a good rate, and mine host is naturally proud of the 
paces of his little German mare. He was pledged to meet the 
other gun, Mr. Van den B ,as the bells of the Cathedral 
chimed the half-hour, and behold, here we are! Mr. Van den 
B—-— ready with his carriage, which is to bear us to Vianen, 
and his dog * Hector,” an old-fashioned black-and-white fellow, 
with some English pointer in his pedigree, who makes friends 
with me at once. This is fortunate, as I have to look after him 
on the road. 

I learn here and later that most of the sporting dogs used in 
this neighbourhood are of German extraction. ‘“‘ Mr. Banco” is 
nearly all white, with a spaniel-like head, the marks upon which 
are liver-coloure d. He is neither rough nor smooth, but hetween 
the two, and like his brothers at home, “ Leo” and ‘Don,’ 
is of a handsome shape. We send our own carriage back to 
De Bilt, and enter Mr. Van den B —s, which is a tilted 
vehicle on the same model. In brief space we are spinning along 
the side of a canal, which is one of the water ways to our destina- 
tion, Vianen. 

A sloop is stuck fast in the opening of the bridge of boats that 
crosses the Lek, and till that obstacle to our progress is removed, 
there is nothing for it but to remain at a change-house on the 
summit of what may be termed the Vreeswijk dy ke, and refresh. 
Amongst our party waiting for the restoration of the bridge are 
* Cor” and his brother Gustave. Cor” is merciful. He does 
not ask me whether I have yet mastered the art of pole leaping, 
or whether my friend has provided me with “a central fire.” A 
burly gentleman, with a head, neck, and torso that suggest 
the Farnese Hercules seen through a diminishing glass, attracts 
my attention. He is the nicest Dutchman I have yet seen, 
with the sweetest, smallest, mincingest voice, and the most 
elegant intonation! His Dutch is not by any means the Dutch 
my ears have been accustomed to, and nothing will convince. me 
that it is Low. He is not happy in his dog, although he seems to 
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think worlds of the creature, who, black in colour, and mean in 
respect. of both head and tail—especially tail—is of no known 
breed under the sun. 

It is fortunate for the household reputation of certain of the mem- 
bers of this shooting commonwealth that the arrangements for th: 
disposition of the game are of a strictly communistic character. Th: 
shooting ground we are bound for is rented by a baker’s dozen of 
sportsmen, who visit it twice a week during the season, and at the 
end of each day’s sport divide as equally as is possible the collectiv: 
“bag.” Whether or not the receiver of game which has not 
fallen to his gun occasionally forgets that he owes fur or feather 
the skill of one of his co-landlords I cannot: say. Human natur 
is frail, and to send Mr. Winkle home with part of the fruits of 
Mr. Wardle’s prowess is to place the former somewhat indifferent 
shot in a position of great temptation. Brothers of the ang| 
are not the only sportsmen who are subject to this kind of trial. 
Besides the Farnese Hercules, there is a dapper little sportsma 
here who would attract one’s attention anywhere. One cannot 
help wishing him success. He carries a bag, much ornamented 
with network and fringe, and otherwise suggests on the one hand 
a resemblance to the acting manager of a superior circus, and « 
the other the leading actor in one of those impossible ierttny 
scenes with which the pages of French and German illustrated 
journals are adorned. He is, in fact, a stage sportsman. To look 
at him is to think of Robin Hood, and a day with the Foresters a‘ 
the Crystal Palace. Gustave, the brother of “ Cor,” is as straight 
as a rush, lithe and light, and, like * Cor” and mine host, looks 
like business. The remaining eabions of the party are more ©. 
less commonplace. But the sloop has broken from her involuntary) 
moorings, and the bridge is re-united. We pay the toll, and the 
various vehicles rumble. their way across the impetuous Lek int« 
the old-world town of Vianen. 

This is evidently a great day to the Vianenites. Certainly to 
the young folk, to the members of “ the Club,” who crowd to the 
windows of their considerable news and billiard room to take not: 
of the arrivals, and to the hangers-on of the hotel, kept by on: 
Mr. Bol (mark you, my spelling is not to be depended upon), 
where the sportsmen put up. I do not: know the Dutch fo: 
“‘ voho,” but it must have been an equivalent for that coachy word 
which the understrappers at the hotel gave mouth to as, 
one after the other, the carriages were driven into the yard. 
The beaters and underlings at. once attach: ‘themselves: to thei) 
respective parties and proceed to: unload the carriages. They 
are an odd-looking fraternity.: In their’ sea-boots and blue 
cotton blouses they partly suggest a calling of a marin 
character and partly a connection. with Smithfield Market. 
The elder of the two beaters who fix themselves on'to our party o 
three, takes possession of the provant, and then arms himself wit! h 
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a pole. The younger, a splendid fellow, who stands over six feet 
in height, is slim and as active as a deer, and the handsomest 
Dutchman I have seen. He carries his head like a Prince, and he 
looks you through with those frank sea-blue eyes of his with the 
engaging air of afine-natured boy. He either is, or was once, an 
object of attraction to the maids in these parts. The ingenuous 
coxcomb wears earrings! The pole which he bears off as easily as 
though he carried Queen Mab’s “ whip of cricket bone and lash of 
film” is the pole of my dream! ‘ Cor” draws my attention to it 
and smiles. I could assassinate the cynic on the spot. J use that 
instrument! The idea is preposterous. By way of appeasing my 
apprehensions, the existence of which he has instinctively discov- 
ered, Gustave tells me that the bit of wood, resembling in shape 
the cross-piece of a crutch, which is placed at the foot of the pole, 
is for the purpose of enabling the leaper to establish a solid foun- 
dation for his spring in the mud at the bottom of the ditches. 
(My charitable informant, who speaks more than “ a_ little 
English,” calls them ditches !) 

We leave the town, our party of three guns, two beaters, a dog, 
and the devoted alien, and strike into a straight road—but why 
say that? all roads are straight in Holland—which is skirted on 
each side by a broad deep dyke anda row of poplars. On the right 
is a wide expanse of variously cultivated country, with no lack 
of wood, and here and there a farmstead; on the left a similar 
expanse, similarly cultivated and peopled, which is bounded by 
the land side of the dyke that shuts in the rushing Lek beyond. 
As far as the eye can reach on the one hand, and nearly as far on 
the opposite side, the shooting belongs to our party. We enter 
upon our task in the most matter-of-fact manner by opening 
a gate, and giving “Mr. Banco” his liberty. Now for it! 
Gustave borrows a pole from the younger beater, and, with the 
ease and grace of an experienced grasshopper, lands on the other 
side of the ditch. Will I try? To be sure. I try, and igno- 
miniously fail. I try again, and—give it up. No entreaties on 
the part of “Cor” can overcome my rooted antipathy to the 
mud bath which it is only too evident must be my portion if I 
persevere. This is clearly.a kind of performance that requires to 
be practised in a gymnasium, or a circus, without the aid of water. 
It is at length unanimously resolved, greatly to the surprise 
of the younger beater—who ‘evidently thinks that I ought to be 
made face the water—that I bé left to follow my own devices 
and the sportsmen as best I may. Fortunately, seeing the sport 
is easy enough; and it has flashed across my mind that getting 
from one patch of ground to another must be easy also, if I am 
allowed to find out the way. It cannot be that the agricultural 
labourer of these parts is for ever having recéurse to a long 
pole to convey him from one part of his master’s farm to 
another. “Mr. Banco” ranges about vigorously, and I follow his 
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example—with quite another object in view. By trudging on at 
the rate of two miles to my companions’ one, I manage to keep 
up with the guns. 

For a long time the beaters beat with no results, and (altho ugh 
I say, in response to an enquiry, that I never enjoyed myself s 
much in my life) I am beginning to wonder when a halt will a 
called far luncheon. Ha! a whirr of wings from a clump of alders 
—they must be alders—and four barrels are discharged at a cove) 
of three. The birds are old and wild. They have evidently received 
that kind of summons to stop before. Nevertheless, a laggard 
falls to the aim of Gustave, and there is a pause while young 
“Mr. Banco” is allowed to credit his master’s training by) 
exhibiting his capacity to retrieve. The rain, which had so fai 
held off, now comes down in steady earnest, and, after seeing a 
duck accounted for by my host, I make my independent way 
through a kitchen-garden and farm-yard to the top of the dyke, 
with a view to rejoining the sportmen on the adjacent farm. As 
nothing is put up there, it is resolved to try the ground on the 
other side of the road, where the range for “ Mr. Banco” is more 
circumscribed, and it is easy from the thoroughfare to keep the 
party in sight. ‘“ Cor, ” doing his own beating, trudges on through 
the fields immedi: itely adjoining the road, blowing out huge 
clouds of tobacco smoke, and generally enjoying himself, albeit the 
rain is coming down harder than ever. There is a mov ement in the 
long grass, a white scut appears for a moment, but only for a 
moment, as puss tries to powder her way through. She is rolled 
over without any more law, and “Cor” bags the first hare. 
Another shot farther a-tield sbtenail my attention. A second hare 
has been hit, but not effectually. In order to give “ Mr. Banco ” 
an opportunity of showing his speed he is allowed to course the 
wounded creature, which he does for some time ere he brings he) 
down. 

From that moment until luncheon time (which was a com- 
paratively dry half-hour agreeably spent in the corner of a 
bean-field) I was chiefly engaged in looking for a poplar tree 
of respectable girth, behind which to obtain shelter. It is 
needless to observe that my search was in vain. After luncheon 
the sportsmen recrossed the road to the former range, and I—well, 
I recrossed it also, and for a wretchedly prolonged period sought 
refuge beneath a rough “arrangement” of thorns from the pelting 
of the pitiless storm. Pitiless,indeed! There was no escaping it. 
As for the sportsmen, they kept at their work with noble per- 
severance, toiling along through the heavy land, and shooting 
nothing, and looking, through the moist medium which intervened 
betwixt them and myself, like sketches for figures in a landscape 
by Mr. Peter Graham. At that time a cup of the wine of the 
country would have been a solace, but alas! the flask was empty. 
There was a village visible about a mile distant ; but I could not 
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converse in Dutch, and supposing I wandered thither alone, how 
would I find my way to Vianen again, and whom should I ask for 
when I got there? Ha! a voice! 

It was the aged beater beckoning to me from the oozy road. 
He carried a pole.: Had he been sent on to lead me by a short 
cut across country to the anxious sportsmen? Was I to try 
another leap? Never! His voice again! It wasa friendly voice, 
and the attitude of the owner was reassuring. He pointed, with 
the pole, in the direction of the village. “Excelsior!” I made 
haste to join him, and gathered from the communication which he 
made—chiefly by means of pantomime—th: it. I was to follow him 
to the village of Hagestein. ° (I ascertained the name afterwards.) 
As he proceeded with careful steps and slow, the pole on his 
shoulder, and a couple of hares festooned, head and tail, acrosss 
his back, I pondered. Did I know any Dutch? Ye-es; but 
whether it was the Dutch which that particular Hollander would 
comprehend was doubtful. Was it an extract from the well of 
Dutch undefiled ? Whether or not, there was no one else by, and 
I resolved to venture. In a voice at once loud and decisive I 
exclaimed—* Dthringken.” 

The effect was electrical. The word had scarcely left my lips 
when my guide, looking round with a beaming countenance, 
rejoined in a tone equally loud and decisive, “ Yaw, M’neer !!!” 

The speed at which he moved towards Hagestei in increased from 
that moment. We entered the village of one street, and made 
our way towards Hagestein’s single hostelry at the rate of six miles 
an hour. Leaving the pole outside, the ancient beater preceded 
me into the front room, unslung the hares, and, with a rapid com- 
prehension of the meaning intended to be conveyed in the exhibi- 
tion of the finger and thumb of my right hand, ordered refresh- 
ment for two. <A round-faced little maiden of twelve, who, 
with her brother of fourteen, were in charge of the establishment, 
looked upon the operation of restoring the dripping wayfarers 
with undisguised admiration. For the swifter execution of the orders 
given him the youth removed his heavy sabots and swept across 
the sanded floor in his home-knitted hose. How many times that 
youth was pantomimically bidden to replenish the glasses it boots 
not to say. And the ancient beater—who, in his indoors aspect, 
might have sat as a model to Van Ostade or Jan Steen—how did 
he fare? Well, very well. His anxiety to minister to the com- 
fort of his charge was positively touching. | Every attempt which 
I made to light my pipe with the aid of one of the matches which 
strike only on the box was frustrated by the friendly interposition 
of his flint and steel and magazine of native tinder. Flint and 
steel and a tubular tinder box of old brass! The very idea of 
the thing was refreshing, and I relished my pipe all the more for 
having lit it by such means. How long we lingered in the front 
parlour of that hostelry will never be known. It is enough to say 
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that when we rejoined our party, a couple of miles distant on the 
other side of the village, we learnt that we had been given up fo» 
lost. The next hour was barren of additions to the ‘sportsme n’s 
bag, and the next found me —leg-weary, but determined fo) 
the sake of my country to conceal the fact—on my way alon 
in search of Vianen. Between the spot where we parted and tly 
road on the summit of the dyke there was a path which involved 
no water-jumping on the part of the pathfinder, and, having once 
gained the heights by keeping steadily in a given direction, the 
hotel of Mr. Bol (again I say my spelling is not to be relied upon ), 
in Vianen would, 1 was informed, eventually open on my view. 

A farmhouse at the foot of the slope was reached without the 
wetting which, in spite of assurances to the contrary, had seemed 
imminent, and I found myself trudging along a magnificent road 
towards the town. 

On one side was the rushing Lek, on the other the fertile plain 
which I had just crossed. The two slopes were thickly studded 
with trees, the warmer one with bountiful apple orchards, the 
hardy fruit yet thick on the boughs. Had I not been enjoined to 
take a certain turn in the road, and to keep my face towards the 
goal beyond, I should, left to guess the way myself, have un- 
questionably proceeded in the contrary direction, “ the lay of th 
land” was so perplexing. 

Behold me at length in Vianen, and more puzzled than before. 
We surely had not left the town in the morning by that road. 
There, to be sure, was the majestic pump in the centre of the 
High Street—a pump with a mighty handle that worked pen- 
dulum-wise—a pump adorned with heraldic carving and gilding 
a pump that would have made the fortune of a Crummles melo- 
drama ; there was the church; and there, too, was the club-hous: 
hard by, but where was our hotel? — It was only too wie ey a 
evident to the jaded stranger, as he dragged his Dutch-shod fee 
heavily over the cobble stones, that he was an object of interest 
to such of the inhabitants as were lazily on the look-out for some- 
thing to talk about. The chief grocer and agent for biscuits o! 
British manufacture paused in the act of weighing his packets of 
indifferent tea, and summoned his wife from an inner room to 
share his enjoyment of the novel sight. The chief butcher, an 
Israelite, and his handsome daughter Miriam‘(of course her name 
was Miriam), gazed at the stranger, and then at each other, 
and smiled. The chief bore of the club called the attention of his 
fellow-members to the bewildered alien, and cracked a joke at 
his expense that was manifestly accounted good. The laughter 
which it provoked was loud and ‘long. 

If I had only known a little more Dutch! 

Thrice did I hobble, wearier and wearier, over that abominable 
pavement: in search of the hotel. On the second occasion I was 
accosted by the butcher’s father, a fat patriarch who smoked a pipe 
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half as long as himself. The subject upon which he invited 
genial discussion was the prone carcase of a bullock which his 
son and assistant were dressing. I bowed, smiled a fatuous 
smile, and hobbled on. As I did I heard Miriam snigger. As 
I fled from the establishment of the artificer in beef and 
mutton, I came to the resolution to sit upon a tombstone in 
the adjoining graveyard until “Cor,” or some other member of 
our party, made his appearance. I was making my way to the 
friendly graveyard with all convenient speed, when a youth I 
had encountered upon the road along the dyke seethed to rise 
out of the ground. He confronted me, and uttered the word 
“Bol.” Yes, to be sure. I did want to be shown the abode 
—the hotel of Mr. Bol! The youth smiled compassionately on 
my English, and led the way. The whole club might laugh now! 
What did I care? The haven was at hand. Guided beyond the 
church by the friendly but mysterious youth, I turn a corner, 
descry the hotel, and am thereupon approached by Gustave, who, 
having had enough sport, has, like myself, reached Vianen. 

One after another the sportsmen arrive. The Farnese Hercules, 
burthened with a brace of birds, one of which is a cheeper; Mr. 
Van den B——, with a heavier bag, and the dapper young gentle- 
man with a brace and a half of partridges, which are tastefully 
attached to the fringe of his all too capacious satchel. ‘‘ Cor” 
and my entertainer are the last to turn up. Their bag is the 
heaviest. The regular customers, including an apparently well- 
to-do retired tradesman of ripe age, who keeps a running account 
on a slate with accommodating Mr. Bol, are now neglected. 
Even the young man with the greyhound—a hound that would be 
more at home at Altcar than in a Dutch tavern—has to give way. 
The owner of the greyhound is “such a dog” himself, such a 
complete specimen of a devil-may-care Dutch swell, one could 
wish the noble hound a more appreciative master. His way of 
handling the gentle creature for the purpose of displaying his 
points shows how little he knows about it. Of all the odd 
features of the expedition, the appearance of that greyhound in 
such company was about the oddest. The room is all alive with 
talk and gesture. It is the usual talk. One has heard it 
before, in various languages. One has met with it in print. It 
is characteristic of the Farnese Hercules that he has more to say 
than any two of his fellows. His eloquence is, of course, inspir ed 
by the remembrances of the game he has missed. 

The beaters wait, one after another, each upon his sportsman, 
and remove his boots. These are forthwith borne off to be 
washed at a trough outside. Tea, coffee, beer, and strong waters 
are distributed by the landlady, who, w hen she is not waiting on 
her customers, is knitting a stocking for her husband, who, when he 
is not playing at bargaining for a horse with his little son, is looking 
on. In the next room, which is spacious enough for a market 
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ordinary in a considerable English town, the portmanteaux are 
spread out, and soap, water and towels laid on inabundance. The 
sportsmen retire to dress, and emerge more or less transformed. 
The Farnese Hercules is attired with impressive elegance. With 
a few additional touches his appearance would be such as would 
grace “a high tea” in Devonshire. Eventually everyone is 
made comfortable ; the game is divided, the carriages are ordered 
out, we get aboard, drive through the damp, deepening shades of 
evening, along the side of the canal to Utrecht, change carriages 
there, say good-night to Mr. Van den B , and reach De Bilt 
in time for dinner. 


BYRON. WEBBER. 
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AMPHITHEATRE OF EL DJEM, THE ** THYSDRUS ” OF THE ROMANS. 
TUNIS: THE SECOND CITY OF THE “DARK” 
CONTINENT. 





IT is not a bishop only who suffers no mutilation or loss by trans- 
lation. <A city, too, may be translated, as it were, from Africa to 
Europe, from the darkness of an obscure lot to the light of fame, 
by the cunning hand of the politician. Since its occupation by 
the French, Tunis is become familiar as a household word in the 
mouth of the peoples; it is now spoken of just as much as if it 
were a European city, and, as affording a new sensation, is already 
explored by the ubiquitous British traveller. The wastes and the 
wilds, indeed, of Central Africa are penetrated only by the self- 
sacrificing apostles of science, who hold their lives in their hand, 
or by the Missionaries of the Cross, to whom death, if it comes, 
brings the palm-branch of the martyr. These are the heroes and 
the saints of the human race, few in number. But Tunis is within 
easy reach of the ordinary British tourist, whose name is Legion, 
and calls for no sacrifice, personal or pecuniary, which he cannot 
readily afford to give. 
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Yet in spite of this common use of its name, this city of intrigues 
and cabals on the gulf of El Bahira is but little known, as it is 
in reality, and apart from the face it shows to its French—what 
shall I call them, conquerors or friends ?—well, masters, for that 


term may mean either or both. Tunis, the second city in size of 


the “dark” continent, is in spite of the French occupation, 
African to the backbone. African in feeling, and African, it must 
be confessed, in filth, moral and material. The culture, which 
now-a-days has touched up all the world, as rouge in former times 
did the faces of women, has not indeed spread a coating, however 
thin, over Tunis, but only touched it up here and there. It has 
indeed a “ Frankish quarter ;” but even the “ European streets ” 
are unpaved, for the most part, and present sights and offer smells, 
and call up ideas which are still of a sufficiently Oriental character. 
But farther on, in the interior of the city, it is Africa, the unadul- 
terated Fast, not of that veneered sort which is to be found at 


Constantinople, but the unadulterated, the unwashed-out East of 


olden times. 

Hence the sight of this city produces a singular effect on a 
European; it charms at once and perplexes the eye and the mind. 
Landing at Goletta, Europe seems to lie behind the traveller, not 
some fifty miles, but thousands of miles away. He is in a strange 
world beyond the horizon, far from things familiar, and yet yester- 
day at mid-day the blue skies of Sicily were shining over him. It 
was but yesterday he embarked for Africa from that city, where, in 
the prime of his manhood, “the hermit of Caprera” landed, and 
with a handful of sturdy freebooters revolutionised and conquered 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Were I to be tempted into the 
field of politics it would be easy to pursue into singular details the 
curious contrast, presented by the fierce Mussulmans in their 
opposition to the French occupation of Tunis, with the tame sub- 
mission of the people of the Two Sicilies to the invasion of the 
annexing hosts of North Italy. The masses of the people of South 
Italy, if not the active minority, were at that day loyal, after their 
fashion, to King and Pope; but leading an indolent and easy- 
going life, they allowed their beads to be torn from their hands, 
and their crucifixes to be broken over their bowed heads rather 
than lift a finger or wag a tongue in self-defence. In Sicily the 
monks were like the people; indolent and luxurious, they spent 
their easy days, proud in the possession of splendid monasteries 
and grand churches, but without zeal, energy, or earnestness of 
life. On rare occasions they used to celebrate a grand service 
in their churches; on still rarer occasions did they visit their 
libraries, rich in unread books and in priceless MSS. smothered in 
the dust of ages. When the Revolution came upon them they 
collapsed in helpless confusion, and submitted to the shearing they 
so richly deserved. These were the monasteries, sturdy in nothing 
else, which had resisted so successfully the reforms Pius IX. had 
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in vain attempted to introduce, and whose conduct wrung from 
the Pontiff the declaration that, while he had to protest in public 
against the suppression of the monasteries, he could not in too 
many cases look upon such a suppression as an unmixed evil for 
the true interests of religion. It is not the influence of climate 
only, Mr. Buckle notwithstanding, which affects the character of 
a people, for the fierce sun of Africa has not enervated the Mussul- 
man race or induced the supineness in action, due either to the 
decay of race or religion found in South Italy. Moslem fanati- 
cism, if ideas be the motive power of action, has a greater hold 
over the hearts of its adherents than the Catholic faith possesses 
over the Italians of the South. 

But such thoughts as these, if they come, soon vanish from the 
mind of the traveller as the mountains of ‘Sicily convey to him 
the farewell of Europe. Their shadows linger upon him long and 
lovingly, and when, at last, they fade regretfully away he beholds 
only the blue waters and the blue skies in all their unclouded 
beauty. Then follows the sudden going-down of the red sun into 
the glowing sea, a spectacle to move the hearts of men. On the 
far horizon, the contact between the crimson skies and the 
crimson sea seems so complete as to make it impossible to the eye 
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TOWN OF MEHDIA, OCCUPIED BY THE FRENCH TROOPS. 


to distinguish the one glowing liquid mass from the other. The 
waves immediately below the moving ship seem for the moment 
as black as ink. A sunset on a Southern sea differs in a special 
manner from a sunset on land in its apparent nearness. Right 
before the eye lies a molten mass of liquid fire, an open gulf of 
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flame into which we seem perceptibly drifting. There is nothing 
solid within sight, save the dark, frail planks on which we stand, 
gazing in awe on the unearthly spectacle. 

With a sudden transition, acting almost as a relief on the over- 
wrought senses, darkness settles down over the waters; but with 
the coming on of night the rippling waves are no longer dark, but 
gleam and glisten in soft silvery light. Millions of sparkling 
bubbles cover and crown the surface of the waters; they are the 
glowworms of the sea casting all around a mysterious light never 
seen on earth. In the marvellous illumination of a Southern sea, 
the waters outshine in brilliancy even the star-illumined skies. 
In the morning the traveller, who quitted Europe yesterday, sees 
the sun rise, not in pale tints of delicate pink, but like an 
Eastern monarch as he is, in glowing purple, over the mountains 
of Africa. Steep and rugged behind Cape Bon tower rocky 
mountains and below, on the rocky coast, still called Capo 
Cartagena, is the site where once stood Carthage, the mighty 
mistress of the seas. Behind a shallow bay in the plain lies Tunis, 
the city of conflicts, where, who knows, may be re-kindled even 
now a European war. In the bay of Goletta, at all events, French 
men-of-war are now riding at anchor, and over the forts, beside 
the Bey’s, waves the flag of France. At this very spot, it may be, 
on the African coast eighteen hundred years ago, after the de- 
struction of Carthage, a Roman general received the homage of 
the Ambassadors of the fallen Republic and of its proud Senate. 





AFRICAN NEGRO. 

From Goletta a railway belonging to the Italian Steamship 

Company leads to the capital of the Regency. A motley throng 
VOL. VII. CCC 































































700 TUNIS. 
of truly Oriental aspect besets the station, which alone of all things 
visible reminds the traveller of vanished Europe. Here, easily to 
be recognised, because their faces are covered by no veil, are to be 
seen Jewesses decked out in bright silk petticoats, reaching down 
but little below the hips, and in closely fitting trowsers. Over’ 
pointed combs of gold or gilt, silk kerchiefs are thrown, covering 
head and shoulders. A striking contrast to the gaudy colours 
displayed by the Jews and Jewesses is presented by the dark 
African negro, clad in white, offering cakes, newly baked, to the 
passengers in the departing trains. Conspicuous in the motley 
crowd are the red-breeched French officers, more self-asserting in 
manner and bearing here, where they are conquerors, than is the 
wont of these superior specimens of mankind. The ragged and 
bare-legged soldiers of the Bey shrink with instinctive aversion 
out of the pathway of the sword-rattling, spur-jingling protectors 
of Tunis. In proud self-complacency beturbaned Arabs, smoking 
their pipes or cigarettes, look down unmoved upon the restless 
throng. 

The carriages of the railway, popularly called the “ Italian rail- 
way ” in contradistinction to the “ French railway,” Bone Guelma, 
which leads to Algiers, are furnished on either side with wooden 
balconies, along which the passengers, excepting the immovable 
Arabs, walk with ease, for taken together they are as wide as the 
carriages. The view offered from these balconies is strange and 
curious rather than attractive. Wide and desert tracks of land, 
converted in the rainy season into morass and bog, stretch away 
as far as eye can reach. The sense of infinite loneliness is rather 
enhanced than broken by the sight of a horse or donkey, here and 
there, wading through the morass, urged on with difficulty by a 
bare-legged Bedouin rider, with his head buried in the capote of 
his grey-white cloak. Here and there rises in the distance out of 





BEDOUIN BOY. 


the wilderness a grove of palms, here and there grazes a herd of 
camels, guarded by a half-naked Bedouin boy. Across these 
desolate wastes run the so-called “ roads,” which lead to the ruins 
of Carthage. Many a traveller, eager to reach the city of Hannibal, 
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remembers still with a shudder how he had to make his way, knee- 
deep in mud, along a narrow and sunken pathway by courtesy 
called a road. 

On the other side of the railway stretches the Gulf of El Bahira, 
out of whose lagunelike bogs the French intend to construct, if 
they can, a great African port. The railway runs close alongside 
of the gulf. Hundreds of flamingoes float on the waters, and the 
delicate pink of their feathers glimmers in the sun, offering to the 
eye a glorious flood of colour. In the middle of the bay rises, as 
if it floated upon the waters, an ancient and deserted Castle. 
Thither the once masterful Spaniards had retreated before the 
Moors; and this fortress, which they had built for themselves, was 
their last place of refuge on the African continent. Decayed and 
deserted, as it is, the ruin enhances the melancholy impression 
which, in spite of a brilliant African sun, broods like a mysterious 
foreboding of ill over the dim and desolate wastes. Only in the 
far, blue distance are to be seen, clear and bold, the last spurs of the 
Atlas Mountains, only over Cape Bon rise up abrupt masses of rock. 

The Arabian poets, in audacious abuse of poetic licence, call 
Tunis the “ Flower of the East.” The meanest flower that blows 
in East or West is, however, sweet and clean, but Tunis is neither. 
Foul] smells and filth abound everywhere. What filthy streets are 
the East alone knows. Though Tunis boasts of a number of 
dubious fiacres or cabs, driven by more or less bare-legged, more 
or less ragged Arab, Sicilian, or Maltese drivers, the idea never 
occurs to these gentry that their services may be required at the 
railway ‘station. The arriving traveller is left—not to pick his 
way, for it is a bootless attempt—but to tramp recklessly through 
slush and mud to that latest product of European civilisation, the 
‘‘Grand Hotel,” which within the last few months has risen up in 
the midst of this African city. This hotel is, in reality, the head- 
quarters of the French army. ‘There is scarcely a civilian dress to 
be seen amidst the bright uniforms. The French, who of late years 
have not had the good luck to play the part of conquerors in 
Europe—a part in the game of war which they used to look upon 
as especially their own, almost as their birthright—are now in- 
dulging in that: unaccustomed luxury in Tunis, which they have 
taken possession of, not by the grace of the sword, but by the 
grace of Elias Mussali, the bandit of Lebanon, of M. Roustan, now 
cast aside by his masters like a sucked orange, and by the shame- 
ful Treaty of Bardo. The conduct of the French, it cannot be 
denied, is as overbearing as if they occupied as conquerors a 
hostile land, and yet they are in Tunis, as they assert, as friends 
of the Bey. The Mussulmans are already asking one another if 
the French comport themselves in this fashion as friends, what 
would their conduct be as conquerors ? 

But it is no business of mine now to speak of the French occu- 
pation on the one hand, or, on the other, of the fierce fanatical 
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hatred, fringed with contempt, for the Christian, which, like his 
Oriental garb, the Mussulman regards as the heirloom of his race 
and religion. ‘This religious fanaticism, which he nourishes like a 
fire in his breast, is but too likely, and sooner than we expect, to 
burst out in a general conflagration throughout the Mahommedan 
world. But it is not of Tunis as the city of strife of which I have 
to say a few words, but of Tunis, the “ Flower of the East,” for the 
Arabian poet, after all, was right, as poets usually are in their in- 
sight into the nature of things, in thus describing a place, which, 
in its marvellous wealth of colour, may well be likened to an 
Eastern flower. To the Englishman—accustomed to the grey, 
neutral tint of his native skies, to a dull, opaque atmosphere, to 
the dark, smoke-begrimed houses at home, and to the sombre 
garments of the men and women, as if the whole nation were in 
mourning over the loss of the sun—to the Englishman, to whom 
a colourless life is a second nature, what, a joy, which comes upon 
him like a new revelation, is not the flood of colour and light 
which in the East encompasses him all around, in the heavens and 
on the earth. Turn where he may, his eye with unspeakable 
delight drinks in colour and light. It is not only the deep purple 
glow, which the impatient sun casts abroad, in rising, nor the 
blood-red fire, in which it is entombed in setting, nor the strange, 
sudden, brief afterglow before, not the dark, but the illumined 
night reveals colours new and light subdued, yet beautiful beyond 
eompare ; it is not only the pellucid air, the tich, broad tints with 
which nature in Oriental magnificence is arrayed, that exhausts the 
warmth and wealth of colour in the East. For in the East man 
in his garb and in his buildings, be it mosque, or bazaar, or market 
place, or gateway, or obelisk, seeks to vie with nature in richness 
and variety of colour, in clearness of outline, and in boldness and 
grandeur of form. 

What variety in colour, what picturesqueness, whatever judg- 
ment we may form of the individuals composing it, is not to be 
seen in the motley throng which fills notthe F rankish city, but the 
Arab city, Tunis proper, the Tunis of the Tunisians, the Tunis of 
the Arabs, of the Bedouins, of the Negroes, the Tunis of the 
bazaars and of the mosques. Here are to be seen, jostling each 
other and pushing aside the natives, the offscourings of the 
Mediterranean lands, Maltese guides and drivers, Sicilian boat- 
men, French sailors, Greek bandits, all fellows with the mark of 
the gallows on their faces. And tumbling about more than half 

naked in the gutter are countless children, the spawn of this 
European proletariate, upon which the dignified Mussulman looks 
down with supreme contempt as the natural product of cultured 
Europe with its civilising faith. In his heart, if not with his lips, 
he exclaims, “ Praise be to Allah that I am ‘not like unto these 
Christian Europeans.” 


Outside the so-called Marine-gate are long lines of booths, on 
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the counters of which sit Arabs cross-legged, looking from under 
their white turbans after scanty customers, and offering for sale 
long strings of garlic, red peppercorns, cabbage, and other vege- 
tables. Waddling up and down are unspeakably hideous negro 
women with yellow-white eyes, thick lips, and flat noses, selling 
flat loaves of bread. In active competition, tawny-faced women 
from Barbary offer sweets for sale, com of honey and 
almonds, or of honey, oil, and meal, preserved cherries, cakes 
baked in oil, and many other dainties according to Oriental taste. 

In this little market place outside the gate there is a pushing and 
jostling crowd as in the centre of a great city. This is the Bourse, 
where the Arab of Tunis learns the latest news—whether the 
caravan of camels with dates has arrived from the interior, whether 
Bismarck still tolerates the French in Tunis, whether Roustan has 
committed a fresh piece of rascality, whether a prince has been 
imprisoned or a vizier overthrown, or whether, at last, the Arabs 
are about to massacre, or cast out of Egypt the hated European. 
Here, too, bargains are made; here the country people bring 
their oranges and dates for sale; here black-eyed, half-naked 
women from Barbary, with their faces painted blue, tell heart- 
rending tales of misery, real or fictitious, and solicit alms. Here, 
from break of day till sunset, moves about a motley crowd, dark- 


faced, white-turbaned, many coloured, red, yellow, and blue, of 


all sorts and sizes, various in race, of every tribe and tongue, 
offering a strange spectacle, to be seen nowhere else but in the 
fast. 











BEDOUIN SHEIK. 
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There, Bedouins of a higher class in their flowing burnous; here, 
of a lower order, who instead of a turban wear the burnous tied 
over their head with a piece of string; there, Arabs of distinction 
in their delicate blue or pale pink garments, looking strikingly 
picturesque, with their silk turbans or the red fez and their white 

mantles; here, Jews, intelligent of face and lively in gesture, 
distinguished by their blue turbans and blue mantles; there, 
negroes of all sorts, the female uglier than the male; here, a 
Bedouin sheik, who has ridden up to the city on a lean, jaded, 
yet fantastically caparisoned horse; there, officers of the Bey, 
recognised by the tin medal on the fez, shabby in dress ; here, 
soldiers of this singular ruler, trapesing along in stockingless 
slippers, even if not altogether bare-legged. For many a long day 
these poor fellows have not received even a shadow of pay. They 
contrive to eke out a bare livelihood by knitting stockings for sale. 
Even in the palace of the Bey, at Bardo, these bare-legyed 
soldiers are to be seen busy in the non-military, if not unmanly 
occupation of knitting steckings. 

From this piazza or market-place one of the narrow dirty streets 
leads to the Bazaar, where the products of Africa and also many 
inferior European wares, though good enough to tempt the 
custom of negroes and Bedouins, are offered for sale. The Bazaar, 
consisting of seventeen departments, one of which used to be 
reserved for traffic in slaves, belongs with its thousand shops to 
the Bey; the European Commission now, of course, takes the rents 
in order to pay the interest on the State ‘debt. In many of these 
gaily-decked booths, on whose counters the owners sit cross- 
legged, are stored away goods of great price. The shops in the 
vaulted Bazaar do not on average exceed six feet. Before each of 
these small shops are suspended wax candles, varying in size, and 
at the lower end painted in bright: colours. They are intended for 
the mosques, but no “ unbeliever” will ever see them alight, for 
woe to him, who even in ignorance, crosses the threshold of a 
mosque, or of one of the numerous graves of the “saints,” or even 
of a churehyard. Every Mussulman has the right ri eut him 
down; cases of this kind, even of late years, are of frequent 
occurrence, and the murderers of those who had offended against 
the sanctity of a mosque or graveyard have not once been 
punished. A year or two agoa little Jew boy, whose cap had been 
thrown by a playfellow into the court of a mosque, in fetching it 
out, was caught and killed on the spot. The man who murdered 
the poor little fellow was declared by the Bey not guilty. 

Visitors to the Bazaar are soon attracted, by the delicate 
perfume which announces, from afar, its rare delights, to the 
booth where the sweet-smelling “essences” are sold. It would 
be against Arab custom were the dealers to present at once all 
their perfumes. One small vial after another is brought out. A 
few drops, even, out of the well-known, long, gilded vials cost a 

















pretty sum of money. 


favourites of the Bey are privileged to sell. 
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A certain kind of attar of roses only a few 


The favour of the 


Bey, I need scarcely say, does not go by kissing, but by something 


far more substantial. 
between £17 and #18. 


A small vial of this privileged essence costs 
Still dearer is the essential oil of jasmine, 


dearest of all that of the myrtle; a small bottle of which costs 1,200 


piastres, about £32 10s. 


One after another these rare perfumes 


are produced; a drop rubbed on a handkerchief, held under dis- 
tended nostrils, tempts the purchaser to unwonted extravagance. 
Once the fatal path of purchase is entered upon, new delights 


appeal irresistibly to the most delicate of all the senses. 


Sweet 


smelling wood, perfumed amber for pipes and mouth-pieces tempt 


the smoker amorous of such delights beyond his strength. 


Then 


there are herbs of wondrous value and various use, some to dye the 


nails yellow and fulfil the Arabian ideal of beauty. 


There is only 


one escape from these faint intoxicating delights— flight. In the East 
alone is understood the art of distilling from flower, tree and herb the 
most exquisite of delicate scents. Perhaps in this, as in other cases, 
necessity is the mother of invention. 
which abound in the East, demand for their counteraction scents 


whose surpassing sweetness tax ingenuity to the utmost. 


The abominable odours, 


This 


theory I venture to hold is supported by the example of Cologne, 
whose hundred particular smells were so bad as to lead in counter- 
action to the manufacture of the famous Eau de Cologne, by far 
the most refreshing and sweetest of scents produced in the West. 

But in Tunis the eye, jealous of its supremacy, never for long 


allows any of the other 
delight in colour. 


senses to 


divert it from its insatiable 
Close to the dealers in perfumery is a brilliant 


booth, filled with many coloured silks, scarfs and turban shawls, 
burnous of various colours, and carpets, choice stuffs from Mecca, 
and daggers from Damascus glittering in the light. There, are the 


weavers offerin g for 


sale hangings and curtains, purses, bags and 


tassles, and fans of brilliant coloured wool, of silk and of feather. 
Here, are the makers of shoes and slippers, from the clumsy yellow 


shoe for the negro, to the gold, embroidered, silk-sewn slipper for 


the delicate foot of beauty ; here, are coarse woollen handkerchiefs 


and the Tunisian fez manufactured in Vienna. 


They are cheaper 


than the genuine fez, but much inferior in workmanship to those 
which with infinite pains, as is the case with all things produced 


in the East, are made by hand in the Bazaar itself. 


The magni- 


ficent stuffs which are offered in the booths are woven by hand. 


and for the most part in 
jennies 


Tunis itself. 
” are at work behind the Bazaar, and these costly silk-stuffs 


Dozens of “ spinning 


are dyed, not with new fangled chemical essences, but in the old 


fashion, with herbs. 


What wealth is contained in these smal! 


shops, barely six feet in diameter, is known only to the owner, 
who fetches out from holes and corners and hidden nooks pile 


after pile of many coloured silks, to entice by their shining 
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variety the hesitating purchaser. In such a booth, after the 
customary shell of delicious, black, sweet coffee, which no 
European art of coffee-making can approach, is emptied, the lady 
of the veiled face might fit herself out in everything she desires, 
from an Arab morning dress with slippers and carpet for her bed 
to the golden fringed veil and scarf, and silken shawl; and a 
Bedouin sheik might furnish himself with turban, burnous, and 
sabre of true Damascus steel. 

It is not only in the bazaars and shops, and streets, and 
market-place that colour delights the eye. In the interior of an 
Arab house colour abounds, and brightness is at home in every 
nook and corner and passage. To receive her guests, the lady 
of the house puts on her brightest and her best. About her 
body droops a silver fringed scarf, a flowing shawl of brilliant 
but delicate colour is attached to the pointed gold comb in her 
head, her swelling breasts and massive limbs are wrapped in a jacket 
of silk with “continuations,” and the eyebrows, boldly coloured, are 
joined with black paint. Fulness of flesh is still reckoned in the 
Fast as one of the chiefest of charms in woman ; and before a husband 
purchases a wife, her relations are hard at work in fattening the 
bride to be. In every street in Tunis brown balls, horrible of 
taste, are offered for sale; their sole purpose is to fatten women, 
to cram, as it were, the fair candidate for marriage as we cram 
turkeys with like balls before Christmas. A veritable counter- 
part is played in Tunis to the “ anti-fat ” crusade, introduced some 
years ago into England by a celebrated undertaker, whose name, 
as I never required his services, I may be pardoned for for- 
getting. 

Of the dancing Dervishes, who are to be found in Tunis as 
everywhere else, what need to say a word; Constantinople alone 
has made them familiar to us all. Indeed, of Tunis and of all 
its peculiarities, | have now no time or space to speak. I must 
end, as I began, with its first charm; its first impression is its 
last, the most magnificent, and the most enduring. Tunis is the 
city of light in the “dark” continent. Its chief characteristic, its 
peculiar charm, is its Titianlike wealth of colour, whether as 
painted in the heavens, from the purple sunrise to the blood-red 
sunset, or as reflected on the mountains in the purple distance, 
or as reproduced in the rich and varied foliage of tree and flower, 
or as multiplied in the moving masses, in the bazaars, in the 
streets and in the market-place, a living panorama of every variety 
of hue in almost infinite gradation. The glow and glory of all 
these effects combined surpasses all conception save an Eastern 
imagination. Pale words are ineffectual to describe its varied 
magnificence; its realisation would tax to the uttermost. the 
colour-power, Oriental in its opulence, even of a Turner. 
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“GOVERNMENT BY THE CAUCUS,” 


THE ORGANIZATION OF IGNORANCE AS A POLITICAL POWER. 


REPRESENTATIVE government is one of the greatest of modern 
inventions, or, it may be more proper to say, one of the most 
important evolutions of human civilisation. Representative go- 
vernment, however, is attended with difficulties of the most 
formidable kind, and while it has certainly advanced, it would 
be impossible to say that it has completed the solution of the 
problem of political government. 

That an independent political community ought to govern 
itself is a proposition now generally received, but the question, 
what is self-government? has not yet received an adequate 
answer. Yet upon some assumed answer to this question every 
scheme of representative government must necessarily rest. 
Actual schemes of government may be, and no doubt commonly 
are, founded on approximate answers, and these may avowedly 
be very remote from the full and final answer; but it is not 
so with the schemes of theoretical reformers—I do not mean 
of those reformers who propose something which they conceive 
to be a definite advance upon any existing scheme of govern- 
ment, but of those who profess upon fundamental principles to 
determine from what social forces the powers of government 
ought to be derived. Of such theorists there is only one class 
which has any active political existence; that class consists of 
our advanced Liberal and Radical reformers. Politicians of this 
class possess a rare advantage over others. They enjoy indi- 
vidually the distinction of knowing precisely upon what. basis 
of political power a government ought to rest, and of sub- 
mitting to this exact knowledge the direction of their political 
activity. The radiant contentment and self-satisfaction with 
which this assured position inspires these privileged politicians 
is visible to all who enjoy the pleasure of their personal 
acquaintance. Something of the tranquillity of the Calvinist, 
who has made his own calling sure, is the reward of their 
equally definite faith, and they can afford to be personally 
compassionate to the errors of those for whose political intelli- 
gence they entertain the most profound contempt, and whose 
political doom they both look upon as already sealed and art 
labouring to ensure. 
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I have said that our advanced reformers possess this advantage 
individually. They certainly do not possess it in common. 
Whether upon the complex question of the basis of political 
power, or upon the more complex question of the uses of it, 
the theories of our advanced Liberals are similar, not sdeutinal 
This divergency of opinion is common, indeed, to them with all 
other classes of politicians; but there is a difference in the 
mode in which diversity of opinion affects different political 
combinations. 

If we take the two great political parties as a whole, the 
fundamental principle of the one may be said to be to defend 
existing institutions, until it is demonstrated that some definite 
advantage may be gained by changing them. The ground 
upon which this party justifies its fundamental principle is the 
danger of that restless desire of change which the universal 
experience of the imperfection of human institutions inspires, 
especially in the minds of those whose experience is imperfect, 
whose mental discipline is defective, or who are by nature 
over sanguine and speculative. 

The fundamental principle of the other party is the promo- 
tion of necessary and desirable changes. The existence of this 
party as a permanent party implies the permanent imperfection 
of human institutions. When political change ceases to be 
required, the ground of action of the Liberal party will have 
ceased to exist. The justification of this party’s principle rests 
on the assumption that, while human nature is capable of a 
definite or indefinite degree of perfectibility, there is in the 
interests excited by the existence of established institutions, 
or, it may be, in the vis inertie of human society itself, an 
excess of resistance to change as such, and, therefore, an 
injurious resistance to desirable changes. 

These positions are not wholly opposed to each other. They 
differ mainly in the relative importance attached to ac ‘knowledged 
advantages on the one hand, and acknowledged dangers on the 
other. The Conservative holds that the value of existing institu- 
tions, with all their imperfections, is such that it is a fundamental 
condition of sound policy to watch over their preservation, and 
that the danger of freely encouraging the actual tendencies of the 
progressive forces of society is a real and pressing one. The 
Liberal holds that this danger, if it exists at all, is a minor one, and 
that the progress and prosperity of society are mainly impeded, 
and it may be its peace and stability imperilled, by . blind resis- 
tance to change. Such being the position of the at parties, it 
is conceivable that a man might, without any change of principle 
on his part, but simply through al change in the constitution 
of society, be at one time a Conservative and at another a Liberal. 

But if we take the Liberal party by itself, we shall find that 
its fundamental principle may be held in two different manners, 
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and upon two totally distinct grounds, so that this party naturally 
divides itself into two distinct sections. It may be held either 
that human society is perfectible, or that it is not. Those who 
hold the former tenet will look upon the Liberal party as a 
temporary organization for a temporary purpose ; those who hold 
the latter will regard it as a permanent institution. This con- 
stitutes the dividing line between the moderate and the advanced 
sections of the Liberal party, the former declining or opposing 
the theoretical dogma of perfectibility ; the latter embracing it. 
Among the many objects of political association, there may be 
some upon which the one ground, and some upon which the 
other is held by the same person, and one individual may 
have his specific differences on those points from another. Thus 
the lines of cleavage between the two sections may be. numerous, 
while the distinguishing principle remains the same. It is an 
essential condition of political radicalism, however, that the 
doctrine of: perfectibility should be held in regard to the basis 
of political power. This being a more simple question than that 
of the uses of political power, may readily form a bond of union 
to those who are not further agreed. But even in this question 
there are complications enough to make it impossible that there 
should be complete union amongst Radicals themselves. Human 
beings are not cast in an identical mould. There are inherent 
original differences among the individuals who at any time 
constitute society. They are men, women and children. ‘The 
most ardent lover of equality cannot determine an equal distri- 
bution of power among these classes. Hence Radicals cannot 
be absolutely agreed upon the basis of political power. Never- 
theless there is upon this point a large and substantial measure 


of agreement amongst them. The fundamental principle of 


Radicalism in regard to the foundation of political power is the 
representation of numbers. It regards the right of a citizen as 
an absolute right, which is therefore equal in the case of all who 
hold it, and which cannot be subject to change or alienation. 
Different Radicals may differ as to the definition of the individuals 


to whom this right pertains, as to the question, for example, of 


the age at which citizenship commenees, or, in regard to its 
acquisition by different sexes, as to whether it belongs exclusively 
to one, is held universally by both, or is forfeited hy one through 
a condition of dependence, such as that of marriage; but all 
Radicals must agree that between citizens there is no difference 
of status. Every man, or, as the case may be, every woman, has 
exactly the same share of inherent and ‘inalienable political power. 
Class privileges of all kinds are abhorrent to Radicalism. If a 
man rises to political power or influence of any kind, he must 
rise solely upon, and be maintained solely by, the present voice 
of the majority. There can be no doubt, then, that the perfecti- 
bility of political institutions is an article of the Radical creed ; 
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nor can there be any doubt as to how the perfection of these 
institutions is to be attained. Given universal suffrage, according 
to the definition of the particular Radical, and the basis of politi- 
cal power is complete and unalterable. Whatever political results, 
therefore, may spring from the exercise of this perfected power, 
these results are necessarily final and perfect. Should they 
change from time to time they are all, for the time of their 
duration, of equal validity; each in turn rests upon the same 
authority, and no one has a better sanction than another. 

As a matter of expediency the mere Liberal who has no such 
creed, may favour various extensions of the franchise ; he may 
even go as far as universal suffrage without adopting the principle 
of absolute citizenship, or having any positive desire for the 
destruction of privilege, but being guided merely by the desire 
to find a resting-place. But as every step in the direction of the 
extension of privilege is also a step in the direction of its aboli- 
tion, the Radical can always act harmoniously with the Liberal in 
promoting such extensions, and the Conservative may justly 
reproach the Liberal with being led he knows not whither. If 
Conservatism itself, however, is an undefined creed, or if it stands 
merely on the maintenance of existing privileges, it must stand 
at a disadvantage when these privileges are assailed by the 
combined forces of those who think they may safely be extended, 
and of those who think they ought to be abolished. Thus, 
ever since the Reform Bill of 1832, we have been travelling 
steadily, and at an accelerating pace, in the direction of the 
democratisation of our institutions. There is no hope that, 
under existing conditions, there will be any point of repose in 
this career short of the completion of the Radical programme. 
Universal suffrage will very soon dispose of hereditary privilege, 
and the British Republic is already, in anticipation of universal 
suffrage, a contingency within the range of practical politics. 
This contingency can be averted in one way only. Mere re- 
sistance has been tried and has utterly failed. It will fail all 
along the line of defence of privilege. It is simply a question 
of time and order how the assault is to be conducted. Every 
position seized is a vantage-ground from which to attack the 
next. Every work surrendered weakens the defence of those 
that remain. Constitutional government is doomed, unless 
its defenders can raise new forces and carry the war into the 
enemy's territory. The Radicals must not alone have an ideal 
of government; a counter theory of perfectibility must be set 
up and fought for, so as to engage the support of those who 
see the impossibility of resting in an undefined position. Prac- 
tical means must be devised for working towards a_ practical 
end, or the struggle may at once be abandoned as _ hopeless, 
and the whole Conservative garrison may march bag and baggage 
into the Radical camp. 
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If the Radical principle of the basis of political power is not 
the true one, nothing will better serve to indicate the true 
principle than an exposition of the defects of that which has 
assumed its place, and these defects cannot be more aptly illus- 
trated than from our own recent experience. Although we have 
not yet reached universal suffrage, we have reached the point at 
which the democratic influence is the preponderating weight in the 
political scale. From the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
up till the passing of the Reform Bill of 1867, the middle-class 
was as a whole the governing class, the centre of political power, 
in this country. Since the passing of the Bill of 1867, the 
centre has shifted from the middle to the lowest of the three 
great sections which divide society. 


This change did not take place immediately after the passing of 


the last Reform Bill, but that it has taken place the evidence is 
unmistakeable. There have been three elections since the last 
change in the suffrage took place, and in each anticipation has 
been to a great extent baffled by the result. This of itself is a 
serious change for the worse. To be without means of guidance 
as to the course of the governing political powers of a country, 
wheresoever these powers reside, is to be without guidance as to 
what is desirable, or even possible, either in legislation or in ad- 
ministration. Looking back at these three elections, it may be 
seen that each had a distinct character, and that the last alone 

was to any considerable extent representative of the new forces 
developed by the extension of the franchise. The election of 1868 
was natural. The only thing that made the result uncertain was 
the source from which the new electors immediately derived their 
power. It might have been thought that gratitude to a Ministry 
which had given them the franchise would have induced them to 
continue that Ministry in power. The Ministry was deposed ; 
but in reality the new electors can hardly be held responsible for 
the result. It was no more than: an exemplification of the 
natural inclination of the middle classes to the Liberal side. The 
Parliament of 1868 was still a middle-class Parliament. It was 
Liberal, not Radical. The reaction of 1874 was also plainly 
a middle-class reaction, and the Parliament which sat from 1874 
to 1880, despite the disturbing element of Irish Home Rule, was 
as distinctly a middle-class Parliament as any that had sat since 
1832. At the last election all was changed. Anticipation, based 
on the prevalence of middle-class feeling, was absolutely at fault. 
The preponderance of that feeling, where it was not biassed by 
class interest, was distinctly in favour of the late Government. 
Two circumstances mainly contributed to produce a result hostile 
to this feeling. Agricultural distress and the hope of agrarian 
revolution caused -“ the revolt of the counties”; in the boroughs, 
the new electors began to feel their strength, or to have it felt for 
them. The first of these circumstances may be regarded as an 
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accident which served to precipitate a movement otherwise in- 
evitable. The second was the inevitable movement itself. To 
enable them to act efficiently the new electors required organiza- 
tion. They found it from without; and, thus organized, they 
began to constitute, not from numbers alone, but from position, 
the leading power of the State. They form the advance-guard of 
the coming democracy. It is since the election that it has become 
clear that this is what has happened. The new organization, 
adapted to the new electorate, has become not a mere electoral 
organization, but a permanent political power. It has, in the 
hands of wire-pullers, become an instrument for controlling parlia- 
mentary opinion. As such it has been applied with the most 
scornful independence of middle-class opinion, and with the most 
ostentatious defiance of the press by which that opinion is repre- 
sented. With this new power, and with those who obey it, the 
whole Liberal and Conservative press of the country has not the 
political weight of a single Radical newspaper. 

What is this new organization, and how has its power been 
manifested? The new organization, commonly called the Caucus, 
is the organization of ignorance as a political power. It has shown 
itself to be a power by supporting the present Government against, 
it may be said, the contempt of the intelligent opinion of the 
country, and by paralysing the indignation exc cited by its misdeeds. 

The present Parliament, elected under the influence of this 
power, is more Radical than any that has preceded it; but the 
present Parliament, left to itself, would have revolted : against the 
incompetency of the present Government. There were, however, 
the caucus and the wire-pullers. The caucus was designed to 
maintain the union of the Liberal party. The wire-pullers, by 
whom it is controlled, are the Radical chiefs. Hence it is need- 
less to say to what the union of the Liberal party tepds. The 
present Government, although neither able to inspire respect 
abroad nor to maintain peace at home, is a useful instrument for 
the promotion of Radical progress. Parliament stands in awe of 
the caucus, and thus the sentiments of Sunday papers and other 
organs of advanced opinions govern Parliament’; and these organs, 
together with the little independent band of Irish Parliamentary 
patriots, are the only influential critics of Ministerial policy. 

Look at it from what point of view we may, it is plain that this 
whole arrangement, by means of which the Government is supported, 
encouraged “and directed, is nothing but a powerful organization 
of ignorance. What are the views ‘of the Radical chiefs or their 
followers? Are they the avowed views of the present Govern- 
ment? Certainly not. What is there in common between the 
different sections of the Government itself, between Earl Granville 
and the Marquis of Hartington on the one hand, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Sir Charles Dilke on the other? What is there in com- 
mon between the Radical section of the Government and Mr. 
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Gladstone himself? The Radical leaders, again, may have their 
views in supporting the Government; but are these views shared 
by their followers, or are the latter actuated merely by blind 
obedience to orders ? 

To pacify Ireland, to promote agrarian reform, to organize loca! 
self-government, to extend the franchise in counties, these and 
such measures as these, are the objects of the majority of the 
Government and their Liberal supporters; but these are not the 
aims of the Radical leaders of the caucus, and through it of the 
House and the Ministry. The advance of democracy, by whatso- 
ever road will carry it most rapidly to its goal, is their main object. 
So far there is a clear object, so far there is knowledge, and so far 
there is agreement between the dominant element in the constitu- 
encies and their leaders. But to what does this agreement 
amount? It amounts to this, that the dominant element of the 
constituencies, the main source of political power, is to continue 
to be, as the caucus has already made it, organized political ignor- 
ance. Government by mere ‘numerical majorities must, in the 
nature of the case, alw ays be the government of the more by the 
less intelligent. Ifthe function of these majorities were merely 
to select representatives by whom the Government was to be 
directed or controlled, it would still be contrary to reason to sup- 
pose that the election of the most intelligent representatives could 
result from the preponderance of the least intelligent electors. 
This seems to be a clearly undeniable proposition, and if it is, it is 
plain that mere numerical representation must be somehow at 
fault. It never can be otherwise than that the great mass of the 
people, who have to toil continuously for their daily bread, should 
be less educated and intelligent generally, and less capable of 
taking broad and deep views of political questions, and that they 
should in general be more deficient in political information, than 
the classes which have more leisure. 

Another cireumstance in the condition of the mass of the 
population gives this general deficiency of intelligence a more 
serious political significance than the mere numerical prepon- 
derance of those who are subject to it. It is that in a very im- 
portant respect just referred to, namely, in having to earn their 
bread by direct physical toil, or, to specialise the lot of the 
majority of the electors of the lower ranks, by hired labour, 
the bulk of these electors belong to a single class of society, 
and are most powerfully influenced by class feelings and 
interests. 

But even community of interests does not give the power of 
political organization to a class politically ignorant. The organi- 
zation of the body has proceeded not from: within it, but from 
trained and professional politicians without. Here lies another 
element of danger. The aims of these leaders are not necessarily 
confined to, nor even dictated by, the feelings based on class 
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interests, which, as a means of organization, it is necessary for 
them to rouse and foment. 

The democratic leaders, in a non-democratic state, are a set of 
beings altogether sua generis. They are all enthusiasts with 
speculative notions of political and ‘social re-organization; but 
each one is severally persuaded that, once let the preponderance 
of power rest in the hands of the disfranchised masses, and his 
scheme of reconstruction will spontaneously commend itself to 
the judgment of so enlightened an electorate, and will, without 
further effort, be carried out in its entirety. This belief is due 
toa touching egotism, whereby the Radical leader, losing sight 
of the uninstructed, but not unopiniative mass, ideutifies the 
popular voice with his own. He smiles with secret satisfaction 
at his superiority to the crotchets of his fellow-Radicals. There 
is no need to discuss them. Let them and him both ventilate 
their ideas in brotherly harmony and goodwill. So long as these 
ideas are opposed to the existing order of things, what does it 
matter? Are they not all labouring for the same end, and 
does he not know whose views the accomplishment of that end 
will promote? Thus it matters not what the favoured scheme 
of re-organization may be; even land reformers, who have not got 
beyond the notion of free trade, can meet on a common platform 
with the admirers of peasant proprietorship, nationalisation of the 
land, and communism, to urge on the reference of their schemes 
to a tribunal which will at least decide in favour of change. In 
a democratic state the leaders are necessarily different. Illusions 
as to the popular voice are less readily entertained, and the means 
of controlling it have been better matured and are more system- 
atically studied. Private ends and ambitions are thus sure to 
become more prominent and pronounced. 

What is most significant in our recent experience is that we 
are beginning to acquire some of the distinctive characteristics 
of this’ completed stage of democracy. In respect to political 
faith we are still in the transition stage ; but in respect to the 
control of political powers, we are learning to use the instru- 
ments of a full-grown democracy. , These are the caucus, the 
wire-pullers, and a ministerial dictature founded on the sup- 
pression of parliamentary independence. 

[gnorance is never destitute of self-confidence. Get together a 
caucus of local political leaders, and they will be sure to consider 
themselves far more competent to judge of political affairs than 
any private member who may represent them in Parliament. At 
the same time, they are the very sort of men who will be certain 
to swear by some chief, parliamentary or non- -parliamentary. They 
love dictation, but have not enough of ideas for independence. 
** Obey Gladstone,” is a simple precept, and as long as it pleases 
the direct wire-puller, this mandate to the private niember will be 
sure to issue from the other end of the wire. When Gladstone has 
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done his work, some other name will be substituted, but the 
system will remain the same. Thus, a man goes to Parliament, 
he sits in consultation with others day after day, he studies the 
details of every question that comes before him, in order that he 
may be dictated to by persons at a distance, who are ignorant of 
details, and incapable of grasping principles, but who take their 
cue from some secret centre of political conspiracy. This is the 
organization of political ignorance as the great political power of 
the State, and it has been traced to its source as the natural and 
spontaneous result of placing the preponderance of original 
political power in the hands of the most numerous and least 
= class. 

Ve have had this system in operation among us for two years, 
i what has been the result? We have reached that admirable 
climax of democratic organization, the rule of a dictator. At the 
bidding of this emergency officer we have overturned in our legis- 
lation the fundamental principles of economical law, and of 
industrial organization. We have a House of Commons which 
witnesses, if not. in silence, yet in abject submission, the most 
scandalous scenes of mal-administration which the imbecility of a 
government could produce. We have acquired an assured cha- 
racter abroad for yielding in every difficulty to the most insignifi- 
cant power; and by our domestic legislation and administration 
we have succeeded in rousing one of the three kingdoms to a 
state of chronic insurrection. We have sent our fleet, in concert 
with that of a neighbouring democracy, similarly paralysed, to 
demonstrate its utter inability to protect British lives and property. 
We have sent peremptory demands (we must not now use the 
word ultimatum), and when they have been contemptuously 
rejected, we have thrown ourselves on the protection of Europe, 
and entered into negotiations for our lives with the rebel subject 
of a dependent ally. If the House of Commons has been rightly 
advised, we seem even to have succeeded in paralysing the spirit 
of our public services, and inspiring their chiefs with the very 
tone of the ruling mind by which these wonders have been worked. 
We have witnessed a British admiral looking on at'the massacre 
of British subjects, and curiously endeavouring to solve the 
Gladstonian problem, whether the massatre was a political or a 
non-political one, befure he might dare to attempt a rescue. We 
have seen this done with impunity. The admiral is not rebuked ; 
the government is not censured. 

Such is the foretaste of the fruits of democracy. Nor is it in 
the least degree certain that if a general election were to take 
place, all the wild and wanton acts of our Government would not 
be condoned or approved of by our reformed constituencies. It is 
certain that witha large section of the electorate our present 
embarrassments would not weigh as dust in the balance against 
the promise of further radical reforms. Still the Conservative 
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instincts of the country are not dead, and a vantage time for 
reflection, and for the re-consideration of our course of progress, 
may yet be afforded by the very excess of mis-government to 
which we have been subjected, before the process of levelling is 
irrevocably completed. There is yet time then, and no more than 
time for action, if any means is to be devised of adapting our 
mixed constitutional government to present and future wants, so 
as to avert its overthrow. 

I shall only here indicate the fundamental principles on which 
a scheme of reform ought to be based in order to preserve the true 
principles of representation, and to be worthy of the support, I do 
not say of the Conservative party, but of the Conservative forces 
of the country. I have already given elsewhere the full details 
of a scheme in which these principles are embodied. If the 
subject should excite sufficient interest, I may, perhaps, have a 
future opportunity of laying these details before your readers. 

The first of these principles contains two conditions, the one 
is the absolute rejection of the principle of representation by 
numbers, as constituting a true representation of society. A 
form of representation which gives a preponderance of power to 
a single class, however numerous, cannot be a representation of 
society. The other is a return to the original principle of repre- 
sentation, virtually abandoned on the passing of the Reform Bill 
of 1832. What is that principle? It is not that of individual, 
but of class representation. The Estates of the Realm, the 
lords spiritual and temporal, the clergy and the Commons, 
were the principal classes into which ancient society was divided, 
and of these parliaments were composed. A more comprehen- 
sive classification is needed for modern society, but the same 
principle must be adopted if Parliament is to be made a true 
representation of the actual forces of society, without which there 
can be no stable government and no political progress. The second 
principle is one which, in the present state of society, is indis- 
pensable both to the restoration of the first, and to its main- 
tenance when restored. It is the combination of that principle 
with the broadest assertion of popular rights. Provided the 
principle of classification is preserved as the foundation of repre- 
sentation, the strictest Conservative can go as far as the extremest 
Radical in asserting the common rights of citizenship. It is one 
thing to say that every citizen should have a voice in the govern- 
ment of the country; it is another thing to say that every citizen 
should have an equal voice. Every citizen has duties and obliga- 
tions to the State, and these entitle him to a corresponding voice 
in its management; but every citizen has not equal duties and 
obligations ; it is, therefore, not just that every citizen should have 
an equal voice in the government of the State. The qualifications 
for exercising such a voice in the management of the State are in 
proportion to the responsibilities of the citizen. It is by classifi- 
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cation alone that the various kinds and degrees of qualification to 
be found in the actual composition of society can be distinguished ; 
and it is in the distinction and recognition of these that true 
representation consists. 

ROBERT SCOTT MOFFAT. 





Since this was written—towards the end of June—Admiral Seymour has justified 
his abstention on a very different ground from that assigned to him in Parliament, 
namely, on the increased danger to which a landing would have exposed the Euro- 
peans. But to whatever apprehensions the inaction was due, the fact remains that 
na went out to protect life and property, and when the occasion arose it failed 
to do so. 

This throws a darkly dubious light upon the subsequent bombardment’ and 
destruction of Alexandria. Up till the time the bombardment took place Mr. 
Gladstone clung to the notion of deferring to the European concert. He asserted the 
bombardment to be purely a measure of self-defence, and he justified the abstention 
from landing troops to guard against insurrectionary violence on the ground that we 
had no warrant to do so. Now the fleet, upon this assumption, was there solely for 
the protection of life and property. It had already proved not only that it had no 
power to effect this object, but that its presence there considerably enhanced, if it 
did not create, the danger to life and property, If, therefore, Arabi’s forts compro- 
mised the safety of the fieet, the proper means of providing for its safety was to take 
it away. But this would have been a confession of error in sending it there. For 
this alternative the government was not prepared, and the only other was the bom- 
bardment. After the bombardment in due course followed the landing of troops, and 
by another logical sequence the government were drawn into putting down Arabi 
by force. The government has thus had the peculiar good fortune to be led by 
vacillation into a course of vigorous and decided, though tardy action. It is import- 
ant that the steps of the process should be well considered, because there can be no 
doubt that both at home and abroad the goverriment has got credit for a decision 
which it has not shown. The present action of the government meets with the 
general approval of the intelligent opinion of the country, and when the country is 
satisfied with the result it is not much accistomed to inquire curiously into ‘the 
process by which it is brought about; but there are cases, of which this is one, in 
which the process is even more important than the result. Mr. Gladstone has 
said that he had never met with a more complex case, and there is no reason to doubt 
that he did not form this opinion without strong grounds. But in saying this Mr. 
Gladstone has said a great deal, for nothing complicates a case so much as trying to 
effect irreconcilable objects, and no statesman seems to have more entirely banished 
from his mind the notion of irreconcilability in relation to his objects than Mr. 
Gladstone. But in this case we have more than an ordinary group of objects to re- 
concile. We have been at once pledged to Arabi and his associates, to the Khedive, 
to the Sultan, to the French government, and to the European concert, without the 
least reserve of possible reconciliation of the various conditions which these pledges 
bound us to fulfil. We undertook to put down Arabi, to protect the Khedive. to 
respect the sovereignty of the Sultan, and to defer to the wishes of Europe, which we 
took the pains to convoke in conference in order to control our own action. Add 
to all this the standing contradiction of pleasing his own followers. Of all this 
maze of objects the one that stands out as most objectionable in principle is 
that most insisted on by Mr. Gladstone, the submission of our action in matters 
vitally concerning ourselves, and on which we stood committed by various pledges, 
to the previous judgment of Europe. Russia, it is true, had to submit the treaty of 
San Stefano to a European Congress, but it was because Russia was challenged for 
pursuing objects inconsistent with the peace of Europe that she was constrained to 
do so. A European Congress is not a tribunal of so admirable a kind that we need 
convoke it upon ourselves. This has been clearly proved in the present case, for we 
have been constrained to act without its sanction, and we have found this independent 
action the most efficacious means of commanding its respect. 

It was quite possible for us to resolve to act disinterestedly in Egypt and to give 
any necessary assurances of our disinterestedness when they were sae for; but in 
thus submitting our action beforehand to the judgment of Europe we have been 
gratuitously placing ourselves in a position of dependence upon the will of our 
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718 “GOVERNMENT BY THE CAUCUS.” 


neighbours, which we have had and can have no security that they will reciprocate 
with us. Perhaps, too, this is the only part of the policy of the government which 
has received the hearty approval of its friends of the Caucus. 

It seems we are at last in Egypt on the sanction of the Khedive. That sanction 
we should probably have had no difficulty in securing at first, and thus might have 
saved our scruples as to the sovereignty of the Sultan; and there is little ground for 
doubt that if the government had shown a clear determination from the first to act 
without hesitation upon their own declared intention of enforcing the expulsion of 
Arabi, that chief would never have acquired his present power, the bombardment 
and destruction of Alexandria would not have taken place, and the impending war 
with all its hazards would have been unnecessary. All this is due, accordingly, to the 
vacillation of the government. 





THE MAYOR OF BODMIN. 
[1549.] 





Sir Anthony Kingston, stern and keen, 
Has ridden from London town ; 

And wail is loud in the West I ween, 
For the rebels are all put down : 


And Cornish widows their hands may wring 
That ever they saw his face, 

For the gibbets are up, and the dead men swing, 
By cross and in market-place. : 


The Mayor of Bodmin’s cheeks grew wan 
When thus he heard them say— 

King Edward’s men will be here anon ; 
Sir Anthony rides this way. 


Now, why the Mayor wore so sad an air 

Was not exactly known. 
But for this, though his neighbours were not aware, 
He had reasons of his own. 
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Yet his face grew bright, and his heart more light 
When a rider came to bear 
This message—Sir Anthony will be proud 
To-morrow, if he may be allowed 
To dine with his Worship the Mayor. 


“Make ready, make ready, the spit and pot ; 
Go, broach of the str ong and bright— 

He shall praise the cheer that he meets with here, 
Sir Anthony Kingston, Knight. 


‘And build a gallows before my door ; 
Purvey me ladder and line : 

For he hangs a score of rebels, or more, 
Where’er he stays to dine.” 


‘Now, welcome, Sir Anthony!” quoth the Mayor, 
As Sir Anthony lighted down. 

“And a greeting to you, as your heart is true, 
Good Mayor of Bodmin town.” 


“°Tis well,” said the Knight, with a curl of the lip, 
As his eye on the gallows fell. 

But the Mayor—too grim was that look for him— 
He felt anything but well. 


They sat to their fare ; and fain was the Mayor, 
His knightly guest to please : 

But his heart was cold, and his visage told 
How little he felt at ease. 


“1 fear, mine host, you are somewhat sad,” 
Sir Anthony began, 

“ The thought of my work should make you glad, 
Were you right King Edward’s man. 


“Come, a bumper with me, to the gallows-tree 
That has done good work and true!” 

“ Ay, ay!” quoth the Mayor, “ it is but fair 
That rebels should have their due.” 


He drank to the toast, but he heaved a sigh, 
Right little he cared to tope, 

For the ugly twinkle of Kingston’s eye 

Made him think of the hangman’s rope. 






























THE MAYOR OF BODMIN. 
“Be merry, Sir Mayor, a fig for care!” 
Did Anthony Kingston say, 
“ And I'll tell you a jest, and one of the best, 
I played it but yesterday. 


‘¢ A miller churl I had doomed to swing 
By his own mill door, you must know : 
We took him in arms against the King,” 
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Quoth the Mayor, “ Exactly so! 


‘“s When comes me a knave with mealy hair, 
And louts me low on his knee: 

‘ Kind Sir, the gentlest master spare 
That is in the West Countree. 


“¢T love him well,’ quoth this dusty knave, 
And scratched his dusty head, 

**¢ And if my master’s life *twould save, 
You might hang me in his stead.’” 


“ Good knave!” quoth the Mayor, “did you grant 
his prayer ?” 
And the Knight with a chuckle replied, 
*¢ T said :—Since you relish the rope so well, 
You shall swing by your master’s side.” 


**So I strung them up in the self-same place, 
And bade my men proceed.” 
“ Ha, ha!” laughed the Mayor, with a rueful face, 
“A very good jest indeed ! ” 


“‘It was not bad, yet perchance to-day 
I may play a better by far. 
Come forth, Sir Mayor, I will lead the way. 
We will see where my hangmen are.” 


The Mayor of Bodmin rose from his place, 
And a sober man was he; 

Yet he walked by the Knight with a tottering pace 
Till they came to the gallows-tree. 


“‘Come mount the ladder, for ’tis my jest, 
To hang ere the sun goes down ; 
The rankest rebel in all the West, 

The Mayor of Bodmin town!” 





























THE MAYOR OF BODMIN. 


“Oh! good Sir Anthony, do me right, 
As I have done well by you—” 
“It is but fair,” quoth the merry Knight, 
* A rebel should have his due.” 


Another Mayor, another-day, 

The Bodmin men will need. 
And Sir Anthony laughed, as he rode away, 
* A very good jest indeed!” 





Sir Anthony Kingston was rewarded for his services in putting 
down the Cornish Rebellion by a grant of lands in Gloucestershire. 
He preserved his partiality for his favourite remedy for social dis- 
orders to the close of his life. By his last will he left a part of 
his estate for the maintenance and endowment of a gallows ! 


F. SCARLETT POTTER. 





TWO OLD FOLK AT PARIS. 


One sees things here that one sees nowhere else. 
To-day the nipping frost hung icicles 

Around the fountains, like a fringe of lace: 
Keen as a knife-blade the wind cut your face : 
And on the Boulevard of Montferrand 

I met a grim old couple, hand in hand, 
Shivering and gray, and each with each content. 
O love, no doubt, they ask’d once what it meant, 
Who know now; who each other look’d upon, 
Perhaps, first, mid the vines of proud Garonne, 
Or on still evenings call’d the cattle home, 
Among the torrents that go white for foam 

By Sancy’s foot ; or spread the net to dry 

By grey rocks of sea-batter’d Brittany ; 

Or reap’d the harvest of the blue Limagne: 
For they were never born Parisian, 


Where the heart freezes. They had, long ago, 
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TWO OLD FOLKS AT PARIS. 


Children; and they have known that bitter woe, 
To lay them in the ground, days sick agone; 
For you could see they nothing lean’d upon, 

3ut each on each. Oh, they hav e been sore tried! 
And now at night lie nestled side by side, 
For warmth’s sake, in some garret, which will lack, 
No doubt, a fireplace, in the Rue St. Jacques, 
Or such-like shelter of the sous-less folk ; 
And doubtless they would gladly meet the stroke 
Of Death’s dart, hugg’d together ; and I know 
Their worst dr ead i is that one of them should go, 
Before the other, to the homeless place 
By Montparnasse, where you have five*years’ grace. 
To rot, if penniless; and then you must 
Make room for others, and your houseless dust— 
Your five years fled, if you paid not the fees 
The rich pay blow about the cypresses 
What have they seen through all these many years ? 
They have shared here their laughter and their tears. 
The mean and bandit-traitor, B: adinguet, 
Tinsell’d with shame, has lived his little day 
And Father William, with his Teuton — 
There by the obelisk his way has cut ; 
And Gallifet has gather’d son and sire, 
With hellish swoop, within his ring of fire ; 
And he who at Sedan won shame on shame 
Has lost, and yet has kept, his honest name ; 
The streets have stream’d with blood, the palaces 
Have lit the wondering midnight, all ablaze ; 
The little children, playing unawares, 
Have raked up buried faces in the squares, 
And these old folk have lived, and, marvelling 
At all these things, have pray’d each day to bring 
The little pot of soup, and let them bide, 
Till Death should find them lying side by side, 
In some sly corner only he can find. 
Yea, Death, take both ‘together and be kind. 


1877. T. ASHE. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 
By W. JEROME HARRISON, F.GS., 


Science Demonstrator ror tHE BiraineHam Scuoot Boarp, tate Curator 
Leicester ‘Town Museum. 
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To the detailed description of the Geological features of each County 
there are added lists of the local Scientific Societies; Museums, Maps 
and Memoirs of the Geological Survey, and the more important 
books and papers written by private workers. 





REVIEWS. 


“We have tested it in many ways, and find that in almost every case the latest information 
even when published in journals of very restricted circulation, has been discovered and made use of. 


There are numerous excellent woodcuts. ... We can heartily recommend this book as a convenient 
and reliable work of reference.”—JVatur'e. 


“The plan of this volume is novel. As its name implies, it is a geology of ‘the counties.’ In 
other words it deals with each county in alphabetical order, and describes in a manner at once 
concise and lucid the principal characteristics of its geological formations, their fossils, and economic 
products It need hardly be said that Mr. Harrison writes with a scientific skill and authority 
of admitted weight. When it is added that each portion of the work is written with admirable 
clearness, and with remarkable care and accuracy, the whole may be fairly regarded as a desirable 


and useful text-book on the subject. The value of the volume is much enhanced by numerous 
illustrations.”—Leicester Chronicle and Mercury. 


Geology of the Counties of England and Wales, by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S. (London: Kelly & 
Co.).—“ We sincerely compliment Mr. Harrison on producing a good and much required work of 
geology, which will save a student, not only much personal research and time, but put him on the 
track of almost everything geological which England and Wales can offer to him. Not only have 
we here a clear outline of the geology of every English and Welsh county, illustrated by sections, 
characteristic fossils, &c., but a list of the papers and other works published thereon, as well as a 
reference to the museums where the chief collections of each county may be seen and studied. Mr. 
Harrison has boiled down something like four thousand papers, in order to acquire all this useful 


information, and he has arranged all he has to say clearly and well. This ought to be, and 
deserves to be, a very successful book.” —Science Gossip. 


“In whatever part of England the tourist may find himself, he has merely to take this volume 
out of his portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a concise description of the geological features of 
the county. Nor is this all. Prefixed to each county-sketch is alist of the more important works 
and geological papers which deal with local details, especial prominence being given to the 
publications of the Geological Survey It is obvious that a work full of loeal details and laden 
with references is of little value unless scrupulously accurate. Can we, then, rely upon Mr. Harrison’s 
volume as a trustworthy guide? ‘To this question we are able to return a very practical answer 
It is now several months since the work was published, and during that time we have had frequent 
occasion to consult its pages, to check its references, and to put.its information to the test. lt 
is a pleasure to state that, so far as our investigation has gone, we can unhesitatingly pronounce 
the book to be in every way a trustworthy compilation.”—The Academy. 
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Essence 4 


: is often asked, “ Why does my doctor recommend Cadbury's Cocoa Essence?” The reasor is, 

that being absolutely genuine, and concentrated by the removal of the superfluous fat, it con- 

BS FOUR TIMES THE AMOUNT OF NITROGENOUS OR FLESH FORMING CONSTI. 
TUENTS than the average in other Cocoas which are mixed with suvar and starch. 


Neh AUTUMN PATTERNS Post Free. 


FOR All Wool and Perfect Goods. 
CHILDREN’S FOR LADIEQ’ WEAR. 


WEAR. 
World renowned Navy Blue, and all other 

Colours and Mixtures. Sea-water will not hurt 
it. 1s. 3$d., 1s. 6$d., 2s., 2s. 6d., the yard. 

New Shades and New De signs in Vigoni: a Cash- 
meres and Devon Checks. 1s, 64d., 1s. 114d., &c. 

Navy Blue Strengthened Y arns for Boys’ "and 
Gentlemen's We ar,54in. Qs, lid. the yard. 

Parcels over 20s. in valué, are sent Carriage 
Free to all Stations in England and Wales, and to 
Kdinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Cork and 
Waterford. 
















State whether for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s wear. 
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ae IM E ag of the ‘DOME BLACK LEAD” (imanufac- 


tured from cheap materials) resembling the 


‘‘DOME” in shape but NOT IN QUALITY. 
These are sometimes offered because they 
afford a LARGER PROFIT. 

There is only ONE Dome Black Lead 
and it is manufactured onLy By E. JAMES 
& SONS. Purchasers should see that the 
words ‘“‘JAMES” and our Trade Mark 
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NEW BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER 
BEVERAGE. 


Pure Coffee combined with 
Malt by Patent Process. 


ASSISTS DIGESTION. 


. “ As a breakfast beverage it is unsurpassed.”— 
Dr. SANDERSON, M.B.C.S. 
“A nourishing and health-producing article of 
diet.”’— E. DAVIES, F.C.S., &c. 
B * Most beneficial in cases of atonic indigestion.” 


—Dr. ADAM, M.R.C.S., Eng. 


RETAIL FROM ALL GROCER UGGISTS, &c- 
Prepared only at the MALT COFFEE S, 34, Fleet Street, 





















